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| A FRIEND, PAST MIDDLE-LIFE, DESIRES 


a situation; not particular as to business. Best references 
given. Address P. Smedley, Upper Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. 





NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected. 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or. 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 





QA HUMPEKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 
endon™ now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
ta e ou the live of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quict and cheerful winter 
hone. Only five minutes’ walk from the cek brated Crystal 
Spring JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 


Men TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 


)ifice, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, _. - «+ $1,500,000. 





Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervisiowef 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIcg LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 
James SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesikaABLE FORMS of Lire and thrower | INSURANCE al actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has \sseTs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@m~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “oa 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
| HE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


TO CE Ty DTU OeT CON eee an ene RY TATNALL 


Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEorGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuarv. ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer. J ROBE RTs FOULKE, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s We offer postpaid at your 


own door,the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES“ 
AND America, ali varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


all wants. bt Me FINEST NEW. Q rae FLOWERING PLANTS, 
New cums Sho Vines New Summer F RQSEP. ING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES. The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE ABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE UIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it, 1t will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


- §. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY= 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_S. Ww. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Ph Phila. 





Price Mail Rise apa Progress of Friends. Sestetnsa Ww states. J. 
Barclay’s Apology, ° ° » 60 By William Penn. 2 28 Johnson. 50 
Barclay's Catechism, ‘ » ae a William Penn’s Letter to his Treasury of Fac ts. J. Johnson. 
Life of William Penn. By 8. Wife and Children. Paper, .05 





55 
d .06 Six Volumes. 60 65 
M Janney. Cloth, : . ‘ Life of James and Lucretia Friends’ Miscellany J. and I. 
Paper, : : d Mott, ; 5 Comly Eleven Volumes, 11.00 12.00 
Lie of George Fox By 8. Autobiography ‘of Benjamin George Fox’s Works. Eight 


M Janney Cloth.  . 1 Hallowel Vols., . 12.00 
Conversations on Religious Dr Parrish’ s Letter. . | Tsaac Pennington’ s Works, . 5.00 
Subjects ByS M. Janney, . A Reasonable Faith. By three Journal of Elias Hicks,. . 1.25 
Peace Principles Exemplified. Friends, . Let ers of Elias Hicks, . — 
By 8. M. Janney, — ‘ Holy Life. H Turford, | Essays. on the Views of 
Summary of C hristian Doc- Old Fashioned Quakerism. By Priends. By “ei, venel, 
trines. Paper, . = d Wm. Pollard, Pape 
Vital meen Bys M. Jan- Rules of Discipline ‘of Phila- Flexible Cover, 
ney Pape 7 : delphia Yearly posting Dissertation on Christian Min- 
History of Friends " By S M. Life of John Richa son. istry. J. Jackson. Paper, . 
Janney. 4 Volumes, Cloth, 4. Cloth, Cloth, . 
4 Volumes, Sheep, Life of John Richardson. Garnered Treasures from the 
History of the Separation. sheep, ‘ Poets, . 
By 8. M. Janney. 1 Vol- Cc hristian Baptism. * William Conversations on the Queries. 
ume, Cloth, ; . Dell. ° By H. E. Stockley, ° 
Memoir of 8 M Janney, » BY Dymond on War, True Peace, ° 
Journal of John Woolman, | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. Plain Path, 
= Whittier’s 1; 35 By J Johnson, . Bt “ Journal of Hugh Judge, : . 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- erage of Thought and Feel- Life of Isaar "! oe: 
liam Penn, . . 87 ing. By J. Johnson, . Joa 3 Journal of John Comly, 
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WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 

Local agents appointed or information given b 
W. H. LIPPINCOTT, W 


stown, N. J. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PromMPt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


onan % No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


FLORAL GUIDE. 
1889— Pioneer Sec Catalogue of America 


ete list oi Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs and Small 
pean win tescriptions and prices. New Shape, New 
type completely revised and improved. ( ontains more 
varieties than any other catalogue printed. 3 elegant 
co.ored plates 8x10‘ inches, and a frontispiece. Everv 
person who owns & foot of land or cultivates a plant 
shouid have acopy. Price of Vick’s FLORAL Gt IDE, 
containing a cortificase mood frue Paha ty Spee. 

£ F . “i pe PY : 

So Rochester, N. ¥. 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 


ment. §@¥-When our readers answer an advertiser, | 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- | 


tisement in this naner.~e 


Isaac FoRSYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by : 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 
~~ Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
‘ Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrra anv Surrius $367,297,32 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses toinvestors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 
7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as | 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Lypia A. Murpuxy, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


| ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





oii WM. HEACOCK, &ze~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS © 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
4&—-BopiEs PRESERVED WITHOUT IcE. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 





Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 


New York. 


| 


moe es 
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COTTAGE. 


OCEAN END OF S. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FIRST-DAYS. 171 S. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


PENNHURST, TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 





JAMES HOOD. 
= desiring to use Good Tea and 

Coffee should send to Wm. S. Ingram, 
dealer in Tea and Coffee, 31 N. Second 
St., Phila., Penna., stating what kind and 
quantity wanted, and they will receive by 
mail his prices and terms. 


WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. A carpet that surpasses 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex- 
cellence of weave. The designs and colorings 
are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 


Brussels Carpet. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 North Second Street, Phila. 
RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FasHionaBLe GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


LPzex AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. — 
BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQvUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.~“@a 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’s9. | 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


SuBject: ‘‘ The Factors of Litfe.”’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 

Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


Epwarp H. MaGILL, President. 





(CHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEwTown SquaARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Ca.ey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 
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THE new meeting-house of Baltimore Friends, 
erected in consequence of the sale of the house on 
Lombard street,—which had become inconveniently 
situated and undesirably surrounded ,—has just been 
completed and occupied. It is located in the north- 
western section of the city, fronting on Park Ave- 
nue, a broad and handsome street, at the corner of 
Laurens street. The front on Park Avenue is 144} 
feet, the depth on Lanrens street 130 feet, running 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 16, 1889. 


FRIENDS’ NEW MEETING - HOUSE, BALTIMORE. 


back to a 20 feet alley. The situation is high, and | 


the building becomes quite a conspicuous feature of 
the locality. It is set back 10 feet from the usual 
building line. 

The material is stone, a granitic gneiss from quar- 
ries on Jones’ Falls, a stream within the city limits, 
with trimmings of Woodstock granite, from along 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio road, twenty 


the outer doors; inside doors and frames, window 


{ JOURNAL. 


The illustration above yives a view of the exterior 
of the building, from Park avenue. The form, it 
will be seen, isan L. The main building, on the right 
hand, is the meeting-house, with inside dimensions 
of 50 by 70 feet, and a vestibule 11 feet in depth, ex- 
tending across the front,—a small cloak-room, etc., 
with an open fire-place, being taken offthe vestibule, 
on the left hand of the main entrance door. As you 
enter the meeting room from this door, the raised 
gallery is at the opposite end, its arrangement being 
in the usual way. Two rows of seats are placed upon 


| it, a hand-rail in front of each. The benches for the 
| body of the meeting are arranged in rows extending 
| to the rear, as usual. Over the vestibule is a gallery, 


giving an additional seating capacity of 300. The 
ceiling is 34 feet high, (to the “square” of the build- 


| ing); above it is a large loft, with floor, which will 
miles west of the city. The roof is selected slate | 
from Peachbottom, Pa. The wood-work is ash for | 


trimmings, wainscoting, etc., are Florida cypress. | 


The stairs are of yellow pine and ash, the floors se- 


lected Georgia pine. All the wood-work, except the | 


outside of the window frames and basement, is fin- 
ished in “hard oil.” 
“sand finish.” 


The plastering is gray, or | 


be useful for storage purposes, etc. 

The L building is 105 feet long, by 33 wide. The 
basement being partly finished, it has substantially 
four stories. The end toward Laurens street contains 
heating furnaces, and also coal cellar, lavatory, re- 
tiring room fcr men, etc. The other end, (the ex- 


| treme left of the picture), bas an area space around 


it, and contains rooms for janitor, kitchen, and a 
lunch-room ,—the last 34 by 30 feet. There is also in 


SURE TT aa 





162 
FC  —— 
this basement a large fire-proof vault, built in the 
best manner, for the preservation of records. 

On the main floor of the L is the men’s meeting- 
room, and adjoining it, connected by wide sliding 
doors is the parlor and library-room. The former is 
55 by 30 feet, the latter 35 by 30. Their ceilings are 
18 feet high. The meeting-room is designed for the 
use of men, when business meetings are separately 
held, and for lectures, etc. It is in the rear of the 
main meeting-house, and has its main entrance on 
Laurens street, where there is a vestibule 9 feet deep 
with a small cloak-room. The library and parlor has 
its main entrance through a vestibule (shown in the 
engraving), whose doors open out upon the yard, 
and a walk leading out to Park Avenue. In this vesti- 
bule is the cloak-room, etc., for women. 

The second story of the L is divided into smaller 
rooms, suitable for committees, First-day school pur- 
poses, lodging-rooms, etc., and the third story is one 
large and pleasant attic chamber, lighted by dormer 
windows, and finished like the floors below, in which 
men Friends attending Yearly Meeting may be 
lodged. (100 single beds, it is estimated, can be con- 
veniently placed there. When not in use, there is 
ample room for storage in the adjoining loft, over the 
meeting-house.) Women Friends will be accommo- 
dated on the floor below. The ceilings of the second 
floor are 13 feet high, and of the third floor 9 feet. 

As will be seen from this description, as well as 
from the illustration, the new building is capacious, 
and has been carefully arranged for the several pur- 
poses of Friends. It will accommodate them, cer- 
tainly, very comfortably. The arrangements, fittings, 
etc., are all plain and simple, but substantial, and 
great care has been taken to secure good materials 
and good work. Considering this, and the size of 
the building, the cost seems very moderate,—about 
$38,000; this sum including heating and plumbing, 
though, we believe, not the seats in the meeting- 
rooms. The architect is Charles E. Cassell. The 
first stone was laid Fifth mo., 1, 1888, and the whole 
work, as already stated, is now about finished. 


Waar name shall we give this world-spirit which 
pervades, unifies, and quickens all, and, in forming 
the lowest orders of life on this planet, already had 
in full view the highest and most perfect types of be- 
ing? We have no better name for it than our 
fathers. It is God, whose goodness is over all his 
works. No other explanation can we offer of the 
cause and constitution of things than to ascribe the 
life, order, beauty, and harmony of the universe to a 
supreme, self-conscious, and creative source, the great 
Being of whom, through whom, and to whom are all 
things. The creation is thus an eternal and majestic 
revelation of God.—Charles W. Wendte. 


“On the one hand the fact is clear, that the 
world is very sinful and very sorrowful; and the 
duty is clear—‘Strive to make it better,’ and the 
command is clear— Take thou thy individual share 
in the work of healing.’ ‘Duties are 
thine; results are God’s.’ See only that thine in- 
tent be good and pure, and the rest thou mayest 
safely leave in the hands of God.” 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE CHRISTMAS OF 1888. 
Low in the east, against a white cold dawn, 
The black-lined silhouette of the woods was drawn ; 
And on a wintry waste 
Of frosted streams and hillsides bare and brown, 
Through thin cloud-films a pallid ghost looked down,— 
The waning moon, half-faced ! 


In that pale sky and sere, snow-waiting earth, 
What sign was there of the immortal birth ? 
What herald of the One? 
Lo! swift as thought the heavenly radiance came, 
A rose-red splendor swept the sky like flame, 
Up rolled the round, bright sun ! 


And all was changed. From a transfigured world 

The moon’s ghost fled, the smoke of home-hearths curled 
Up the still air unblown. 

In Orient warmth and brightness, did that morn, 

O’er Nain and Nazareth, when the Christ was born, 
Break fairer than our own ? 


The morning's promise noon and eve fulfilled 
In warm, soft sky and landscape hazy-hilled 
And sunset fair as they : 
A sweet reminder of His holiest time, 
A summer-miracle in our winter clime, 
God gave a perfect day. 


The near was blended with the old and far, 
And Bethlehem's hillside and the Magi’s star 
Seemed here, as there and then: 
Our homestead pine-tree was the Syrian palm, 
Our heart’s desire the angels’ midnight psalm, 
Peace and good-will to men ! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


HEATHEN NAMES OF THE DAYS AND 
MONTHS. 

It is the advice of this meeting that all Friends keep to 

the simplicity of truth, and our ancient testimony, in call- 

ing the months and days by Scripture names, and not by 

heathen. London, 1697. 

Letrer from the Meeting for Sufferings assigning 
reasons for the disuse of the common names of the 
days and months. To the quarterly and monthly 
meetings of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
America. 

Dear Friends : 

Pursuant to the directions of the last yearly meet- 
ing, in relation to an act made the last session of Par- 
liament for regulating the commencement of the 
year, and correcting the calendar now in use, this 
meeting hath thought convenient to communicate 
unto you the following advices: 

By the said act it is ordered and enacted that the 
supputation, according to which the year of our Lord 
beginneth on the twenty-fifth day of March, shall not 
be made use of from and after the last day of De- 
cember, 1751 ; and that the first day of January next 
following the said last day of December, shall be 
reckoned, taken, deemed, and accounted to be the 
first day of the year of our Lord 1752, and so on, from 
time to time, that the first day of January in every 
year, which shall happen in time to come, shall be 
reckoned, taken, deemed, and accounted to be the 
first day of the year; and that each new year shall 
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accordingly commence, and begin to be reckoned, 
from the first of every such month of January. 

First. That in all the records and writings of 
Friends from and after the last day of the Tenth 
month, called December, next, the computation of 
time established by the said act should be observed ; 
and that accordingly the first of the Eleventh month, 
commonly called January, next, shall be reckoned 
and deemed, by Friends, the first day of the First 
month of the year 1752. 

Secondly. And whereas for the more regular 
computation of time, the same act of Parliament doth 
direct that the natural day next immediately follow- 
ing the “second day of September ” in the year 1752, 
“shall be reckoned and accounted to be the four- 
teenth day of September, omitting for that time only 
the eleven intermediate days of the common calen- 
dar ;” that Friends should be found in the observance 
of this direction, and omit the said eleven nominal 
days accordingly. And we think it may be useful 
and expedient, on the present occasion, to revive in 
your remembrance some of the motives which in- 
duced our ancient Friends to forbear the appellations 
of the months and days, and to observe in their con- 
versations and writings such names as were agreeable 
to Scripture, and the practice of good men therein 
recorded. 

The children of Israel, the people whom God 
chose out of all the families of the earth to place his 
name among, and to make himself known unto, 
were strictly commanded, not only to abstain from 
the idolatrous practices of the nations, in the midst 
of whom they dwelt, but were enjoined to be cir- 
cumspect in all things that the Lord commanded; 
and even to make no mention of the name of other 
gods, neither to let it be heard out of their mouth 
This injunction was not relative to any legal or typi- 
cal rites, external ceremonies, or institutions of the 
law peculiar to the Jewish nation, but was a perpet- 
ual command and standing ordinance, respecting the 
honor of the One Almighty Being, the same yester- 


day, to-day, and forever; and as such ought to be- 


regarded by us, and by all the generations of those 
who with the heart believe, as well as with the 
tongue confess, “‘ that the Lord he is God,” and that 
“there is none else beside him;” who hath de- 
clared, “I am the Lord; that is my name; and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to 
graven images.” Convinced of this great and 
everlasting truth both by the testimony of the Holy 
Scripture and the manifestation of that divine prin- 
ciple which leads those who are faithful to its teach- 
ings from all that would dishonor the name of God, 
either in word or deed, our ancient Friends were con- 
scientiously concerned to refrain from the use of 
those names of months and days which had been 
ascribed by way of honor to the idols of the hea- 
then, and in conformity to their false worship: this 
concern rested upon them, from a pious persuasion, 
that the glorious gospel day and time was come, 
wherein the Lord was fulfilling his covenant with 


1 Exod. xxiii.13. Deut. iv. 35. 
2 Isaiah xiii. 8. 
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Israel, viz., “I will take away the names of Baalim! 
out of her month, and they shall be no more remem- 
bered by their name.”? 

And that you may the more clearly discern the 
importance of that Christian testimony borne by our 
predecessors in this case, we recommend what fol- 
lows to your serious consideration: viz., A brief ac- 
count of the origin of the names of some months of 
the year, and of all the days of the week, now cus- 
tomarially and commonly used. 

I. January was so called from Janus, an ancient 
king of Italy, whom heathenish superstition had 
deified, to whom a temple was built, and this month 
dedicated. 

Il. February was so called from Februa, a word 
denoting purgation by sacrifice, it being usual in this 
month for the priests of the heathen god Pan to of- 
fer sacrifices, and perform certain rites, conducing as 
was supposed to the cleansing or purgation of the 
people. 

III. March was so denominated from Mars, 
feigned to be the god of war, whom Romulus, found- 
er of the Roman empire, pretended to be his father. 

IV. April is generally supposed to derived its 
name from the Greek appellation of Venus, an imag- 
inary goddess worshipped by the Romans. 

V. May is said to have been so called from Maia 
the mother of Mercury, another of their pretended 
ethnic deities, to whom in this month they paid 
their devotions. 

VI. June is said to take its name from Juno, one 
of the supposed goddesses of the heathen. 

VII. July,so called from Julins Cesar, one of 
the Roman emperors, who gave his own name to this 
month, which before was called Quintilis, or the 
Fifth. 

VIII. August, so named in honor of Augustus 
Cesar, another of the Roman emperors. This month 
was before called Sextilis, or the Sixth!’ The other 
four months, namely, September, October, Novem- 
ber,and December, still retain their numerical Latin 
names; which, according to the late regulation of 
the calendar, will for the future be improperly ap- 
plied. However, from the continued use of them 
hitherto, as well as from the practice of the Jews be- 
fore the Babylonish captivity,‘ it seemeth highly 
probable, that the method of distinguishing the 
months by their numerical order only, was the most 
ancient, as it is the most plain, simple, and rational. 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to sev- 
eral of the months in honor of their pretended dei- 
ties ; so the like idolatry prevailing among our Saxon 
ancestors, induced them to call the days of the week 
by the name of the idol, which on that day they pe- 
culiarly worshipped. Hence 

The first day of the week was by them called Sun- 
day, from their customary adoration of the sun upon 
that day. 


1 This word Baalim, being the plural number of Baal, signify- 
ing Lord, has relation to the names of divers idols of the heathen 
worshipped in several places. 


? Hosea ii. 17. 
SMacrob. Saturn. lib. 1 cap. 12. 
* Vid. the Scriptures to the time of Ezra. 
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The second day of the week they called Monday, 
from their usual custom of worshipping the moon on 
that day. 

The third day of the week they called Tuesday, 
in honor of one of their idols, Tuisco. 

The fourth day of the week was called Wednes- 
day, from the appellation of Woden, another of their 
idols. 

The fifth day of the week was called Thursday, 
from the name of an idol called Thor, to whom they 
paid their devotions upon that day. 

The sixth day of the week was termed Friday, 
from the name of Friga, an imaginary goddess, by 
them worshipped. 

The seventh day they styled Saturday, as is sup- 
posed from Saturn, or Seater, by them then wor- 
shipped. 

In the ages of popish superstition, not only the 
use of such heathenish names and customs was in- 
dulged, but also other unsound and unscriptural 
practices in religion were invented and introduced. 
For when the profession of the Christian religion be- 
came national, multitudes of the heathen priests, 
whose interest lay in the performance of rites, cere- 
monies, and sacrifices, embraced prevailing Chris- 
tianity with selfish views; and labored early, with 
too much success, to find employment for themselves 
by imposing on the people a new set of ceremonies 
and sacrifices, bearing some resemblance to those 
which in their former state of heathenism they had 
been accustomed to. From this corrupt source sprang 
the popish sacrifice of the mass, the celebration of 
which at particular times, and on particular occa- 
sions, gave rise to the vulgar names of Michaelmas, 
Martinmas, Christmas, and the like. 

Seeing, therefore, that these appellations and 
names of days, months, and times, are of an idola- 
trous or superstitious origin, contrary to the divine 
command, the practice of good and holy men in 
former ages, and repugnant to the Christian testi- 
mony borne by our faithful friends and predecessors 
in the truth, for the sake of which they patiently en- 
dured many revilings; let neither the reproach of 
singularity, nor the specious reasonings of such as 
would evade the cross of Christ, turn you aside from 
the simplicity of the gospel; nor discourage you 
from keeping to the language of truth, in denominat- 
ing the months and days according to the plain and 
scriptural way of expression, thereby following the 
example of our worthy elders, and coming up ina 
noble and honorable testimony against these and all 
other remains of idolatry and superstition. 

From the Meeting for Sufferings in London, the 
Sixth-day of the Seventh month, 1751. 


“Ir the world seems cold to you 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather ; 
You will soon forget to moan 
“Ah! the cheerless weather.” 


Verstegan, and Sheringham 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 12. 
THIRD MonrsH 24, 1889. 


BLIND BARTIMZUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Be of good cheer; rise, he calleth thee. 
Mark 10: 49. 


READ Mark 10 : 46-52. 
Tue city of Jericho, the scene of the incident re- 
corded in our present lesson, was one of the oldest 
cities of Palestine. It was of great extent and very 
populous when the army of Joshua encamped against 
it, and was the first great city of Canaan that the Is- 
raelites conquered. In the journey of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem, this city lay in the route. When they were 
leaving Jericho, with the great multitude, who, like 
themselves, were on their way to the Feast, they 
passed a blind man sitting by the way-side begging. 

When he heard, etc. When he was told that Jesus 
of Nazareth was in the company, the hope that he 
might heal his malady as he had done to so many of 
whom he had heard, inspired him to call aloud. It 
was his only opportunity, and he would not be quiet 
though he was rebuked, but cried out the more. 
Who of us would not do the same if our only hope 
for some coveted good was passing beyond our 
reach ? 

And Jesus stood still. He stopped that he might 
inquire into the need of the poor beggar, and give 
him relief. They who are near by speak encourag- 
ing words,—they tell him to rise, for “Jesus calls 
thee.” How gladly he casts aside the beggar’s garb, 
and hastens to be led to his deliverer, his helper. 

It is not an alms in money that he petitions for; 
nobler thoughts had sprung up in his heart since the 
word went forth, “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
If he can only be healed of his blindness, he will no 
longer beg for his daily bread; his own hand will 
supply every want, and as he receives what he so 
earnestly craves, he joins the glad multitude that he 
may return thanks to the God of his fathers in the 
holy city, and make the offering that is required. 

The faith of Bartimzeus was of a kind that may be 
a pattern for us. It first led him to cry out to Jesus, 
and when he heard the call to come, how quickly he 
cast aside everything that would hinder. His cloak 
impeded his progress, and he left it, that he might 
the sooner reach him through whom the healing 
power was to be granted. The Apostle, in his epistle 
to the Hebrews, has the same thought, 12: 1,2: “Let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame 
and hath sat down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 

Many of us who name the name of Christ fail of 
thegood that might be ours, because we are not watch- 
ful—we do not keep ourselves ready to respond, 
when the call comes to work, or it may be wait, for 
both are conditions that we must be willing to ac- 
cept, if He so rules it. 

One of the greatest stumbling blocks in man- 
kind’s advancement in the knowledge of spiritual 
truth is doubtless the natural, or material character 





of the popular impression or understanding of spirit- 
ual matters. Thus heaven is generally considered as 
a place where the good go after death. In like man- 
ner God is given, more or less, a material character, 
as abiding in a place, and to be met only after mor- 
tal life is ended. 

Such views were in no instance taught by Jesus, 
and are therefore not Christian, but are the relics of 
ancient forms of belief, which are, happily, passing 
away. The savage has his “happy hunting ground” 
which can be entered only after death, but in no ex- 
pression or teaching did Jesus or the Apostles give 
grounds for the thought that heaven is located in 
space, to be entered after death, and that there the 
soul shall meet its God. On the other hand, the 
teaching of the New Testament is that “ God isa 
spirit ;” that “ the kingdom of God is within you.” 
The Scripture teaching is that the kingdom of heaven 
is not conditioned by space or time, but that it is the 
presence of the Divine Spirit in the human soul at 
any time and in any place. Jesus so kept his spirit 
in accord with the Divine Spirit, that the presence 
of the Father was always his, and he could declare, 
“Tam not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
Such will be the experience of all who seek the Di- 
vine presence in their own souls. To them prayer, 
or “ the earnest petition,” is the constant desire to 
be good, to be pure in heart, to be obedient to the 
Divine will as it may be revealed. It is not vocifer- 
ous pleadings, not stated implorations, not formal 
addresses as to a Being afar off, but earnest, heart- 
felt longings to keep near unto our Father,—to put 
our trust in him and to follow his requirements. 

Earnest prayer is thus unceasing, and its effect is 
to bring the life that is actuated thereby into a heav- 
enly condition. An eminent minister has said, “ We 
do not go to heaven at all, heaven comes to us.” 
Perhaps this is the best practical test of “ the earn- 
est prayer,” that to our lives and characters it brings 
the blessed result that heaven comes to us. Who has 
not sometimes experienced this blessed condition ? 
“ We stand on the threshold of heaven at every mo- 
ment.” Every little act of love, every determination 
to do that which we feel to be quite right, every ef- 
fort to make more pure our lives, every desire to 
increase our trust in our Father’s care, puts us at 
once in the presence of the Divine, and brings 
heaven into our souls. 


“Wen God lets loose an idea upon this planet 
we vainly set limits to its progress; and I believe 
that Gospel Temperance shall yet transform that in- 
most circle, the human heart, and in its widening 
sweep the circle of home and then society, and then, 
pushing its argument to the extreme conclusion, it 
shall permeate the widest circle of them all, and 
that is government.”—Frances E. Willard. 


“ EVERY myth some truth doth hold. 
Like the fabled sage of old, 
Love, the cunning Alchemist, 
Turns our leaden lives to gold.” 


Keep thy spirit pure from worldly taint by the 
repellént strength of virtue —Bailey. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOUSE. 


Wuen the Arctic climate of the first glacial period 
had given place to the less rigorous temperature of 
the flooded Champlain ; when the coal plants of the 
Carboniferous and the reptile of the Mesozoic had, 
like earlier types, passed away, leaving their history 
written on the rocksand in the coal fields; when the 
mammoth and the cave-bear were still roaming the 
plains of Europe and North America; then, if not 
earlier, man made his appearance upon both conti- 
nents,‘and no sooner had he become well established 
than he began to erect for himself dwellings. These 
first rude attempts at architecture were as unlike the 
commodious and convenient habitations of to-day as 
their builders were unlike the graduate of a modern 
school of technology. Utility was at first the sole 
motive but as the esthetic sense developed beauty 
as well as usefulness began to be considered. 

“Cairns develop into magnificent temples; in 
place of caves with rude markings there arise at 
length galleries of paintings,” says Herbert Spencer. 
Just what suggested to the primeval man his first 
notion of a building we can only surmise. If he hap- 
pened to be an inhabitant of a forest country the 
shelter of overhanging boughs may have given to 
the “tool-using animal,” as Carlyle calls man, his 
first idea of a hut covered with branches or bark ; 
the dweller by the water side, shielding himself un- 
der the thickly growing rushes, could hardly avoid 
improving upon the shelter thus afforded by nature 
and weaving the rushes into a cover for his hut; the 
hunter of the plain utilized the skins of animals 
taken in the chase; while the primitive mountain- 
eer, living in a natural cavern, bethought himself at 
last to build a cave from the loose rocks lying about. 

The childhood of the Aryan race is involved in 
obscurity. We have few records of the slow steps 
by which our prehistoric ancestors climbed to civili- 
zation. Yet the scanty relics of primitive architec- 
ture which remain indicate a close resemblance be- 
tween the savage progenitors of civilized races and 
the savages of to-day. The cave dweller was not 
confined to glacial times, but has his modern repre- 
sentative in the most degraded races of the present. 
Neither was the lake dweller, who built his house on 
piles and connected it with the land by a bridge, cen- 
fined to a particular area or age, this mode of build- 
ing having been suggested by similar conditions to 
peoples far remote from each other in time and 
space. In South America, Africa, and New Guinea, 
these dwellings are still found ; Herodotus mentions 
the lake dwellings of ancient tribes; and the lakes 
of Austria, Hungary, and Switzerland abound in re- 
mains of such habitations. 

So long as the primitive man remained a hunter 
his dwelling was of a temporary character ; but when 
he learned to cultivate the soil he became more set- 
tled and built permanent abodes. The transition 
from the wandering to the settled state was well il- 
lustrated by the various tribes of American aborig- 
ines at the time of the discovery of the continent. 
Communism was a characteristic of the native North 
Americans and the bark covered frame of the roving 





tribes, the “long house” of the partly horticultural 
Iroquois, and the terraced brick buildings of New 
Mexico exhibit alike a plan of architecture designed 
to accommodate a number of families. 

If we leave that portion of mankind which has 
never made sufficient progress to have a written 
record of its civilization and turn to the earlier his- 
torical nations we shall find that domestic architec- 
ture was not highly developed. The mild climate in 
which these ancient people lived supplied little in- 
centive to improvement in their houses; neither was 
their government favorable to anything which might 
increase the comfort of the masses. So it happened 
that while the common people of Egypt still lived in 
huts and the wealthier classes knew little of what we 
call comfort, the banks of the Nile became studded 
with stupendous temples guarded by long avenues of 
sphinxes, and with pyramids which commemorate 
the cruelty and tyranny of the kings whose tombs 
they were intended to form. 

In the Tigris-Euphrates Valley it was much the 
same. The enamelled brick of Babylon, the sculp- 
tured alabaster of Assyria, the magnificent porticoes, 
pillars, and stairways, of Persia were all designed to 
add to the glory of the monarch rather than to in- 
crease the comfort of the people. 

In Greece the people were for the state, and 
though this nation made some progress toward do- 
mestic comfort, their wealth and talent were chiefly 
expended on public buildings, and the unrivalled 
beauty of the Parthenon bears witness only to civic 
virtues, while the people bad made as little progress 
toward the home building as they had toward the 
home life. 

The Romans were more domestic. In the early 
days of the city the meals, the sacrifices, and all do- 
mestic transactions took place in the atrium, or main 
room, but as the people advanced the house grew 
and each room came to have its particular use. Lux- 
ury prevailed. Houses were cooled in summer and 
warmed in winter by pipes of hot or cold water and 
various other contrivances were introduced which 
added to the comfort and convenience of the inhab- 
itants. 

Meanwhile, farther to the north, a race was 
slowly developing which was to rule the civilized 
world. Two thousand years ago, our ancestors, the 
Teutons, lived in thatched log huts chinked with 
straw and lime. Rome fell a victim to these sturdy 
warriors, but ber influence lived in her conquerors 
and from the ruins of the Empire sprang up the civ- 
ilization which produced the Gothic architecture of 
Italy, England, and France. Western Europe be- 
came filled with stately edifices rich in spire and 
buttress and pointed arch and glittering with win- 
dows on which “ The whole history of the Bible is 
written in the hues of the rainbow by the earnest 
hand of faith.” 

But while the leaders of the church were erecting 
these magnificent memorials to the Deity they forgot 
man and his needs, and still the people lived in 
darkness, and discomfort, and dirt. 

“The reign of democracy has succeeded that of 
despotism,” and to-day instead of building triumphal 
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arches, palaces, pyramids, and cathedrals we have 
comfortable homes. The hut has given place to the 
house of stone, brick, or wood. The open fire on the 
floor has been succeeded by various modern systems 
of heating. Instead of a hole in the roof for the es- 
cape of smoke we have chimneys, though this im- 
provement did not come into use until the fourteenth 
century. The clay floor, strewn with rushes and cov- 
ered with filth, has disappeared. By slow stages from 
mica or through oiled linen, horn, paper, and glass, 
the modern window has been reached. From the 
thatched roof we have advanced to slate, iron, and 
other recent improvements. The staircase became a 
prominent feature of interior architecture in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Before that they climbed to the 
upper story by a ladder on the outside. 

Let those who deplore the decline of architecture 
as an art look around at the vast improvement which 
our dwellings have undergone during the past few 
hundred years and they will cease to regret the utili- 
tarian tendency of the age which gives us health and 
comfort instead of cathedrals. 


Awna L. Nicno1s. 


VALUE OF A GREAT FAITH. 
Noss living is the end for the accomplishment of 
which all religious. agencies should be employed. 
And yet the tendency manifest in some quarters to 
relegate all theology to the realm of immaterial and 
unimportant things is to be deeply deplored. This 
for the reason that certain great faiths have much, 
very much,to do with forming the characters and 
shaping the lives of men. To ignore, or treat as of 
minor moment, so much of theology as teaches faith 
in God and a future life, is to stand directly in the 
way of all genuine religious effort. Let us admit 
that religion is a life and not a creed, that it is some- 
thing to be lived and not merely something to be be- 
lieved, and the question still remains,how can religion 
thus understood be best promoted? How can we 
best impart to our fellow men the highest motive, 
the deepest inspiration, leading them to noble living? 
Not, surely, by treating as indifferent matters, or 
even as non-essential, such great theological truths as 
the existence and attributes of God, and the certainty 
of a future life. For a confident faith in these doc- 
trines has been in the past, and must be in the future, 
a power making for practical righteousness more po- 
tential than all other agencies combined. In all ages 
the men of noble and consecrated lives have been 
those who were moved by the inspiration of a great 
faith. By a great faith, 1 mean a faith in the great, 
the fundamental, the central, the essential things in 
religion ; those things without which religion cannot 
exist. And since religion is right feelings and rela- 
tions toward God as rightly apprehended, we must 
include theism at least as one of its indispensable 
elements. Such a great faith is, I repeat, the main- 
spring, the motive power, of the noblest living. I 
will not say it is the only inducement to such living, 
for I recognize the fact that a good life is better than 
a bad life, even if our present brief existence be the 
whole of it. I ask, however, why not seek the high- 
est, and most powerful motives; why not invoke 
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everywhere and always the most potential infiu- 
ences ; why not present to mankind the most con- 
vincing reasons, to lead the race toward righteous- 
ness? Surely the church can do no less. Surely re- 
ligion demands all this, at our hands. And these 
higher and stronger motives must all take root in a 
great faith. That man who firmly believes that he 
is day by day forming a character, not merely for 
time, but for eternity, and who is also convinced that 
he is responsible to a Supreme Power in whom 
he lives and to whom he owes all that he is, 
and all that he is to be, will feel an infinite 
motive, an all-powerful inspiration, leading him 
irresistibly to high and noble living. Such a 
faith is the inexhaustible fountain from which 
must flow the ever-living streams of life and hope. 
The man of the church that is not permeated and in- 
spired by it, is like an engine without steam, or like 
a flower without the sunshine, or like the electrical 
battery without the electricity. 

I have been careful to speak only of our great 
faiths. There are many doctrines and dogmas that 
have been fastened upon Christianity which are 
foreign to it, as they are to all true religion. They 
are not important, except in the sense that they may 
be positively hurtful. They are not such beliefs as 
have to do with life. They furnish no great motive 
for right living. They are, therefore, to say the least, 
even if true, unimportant. We want so much of the- 
ology as is essential to the highest and best develop- 
ment of the religious nature in man, and we want no 
more. As belief in God is the chief agency in such 
development, let the church teach theism. As the 
highest motive for building the Christian character 
is found in the fact that life continues after the body 
is dead, let the Church teach immortality. As the 
religious nature is best developed and strengthened 
by its exercise, let the Church teach the duty of wor- 
ship. With these great and inspiring faiths in God, 
in immortality, and in worship, plainly inscribed up- 
on her banner, the Church may go on gloriously con- 
quering and to conquer.—Selected. 


YOKE-BEARING IN YOUTH. 

Tue Christian Union prints some resolutions adopted 
by the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. These 
tend to establish a stricter supervision of the stu- 
dents, and in view of the irregularities lately ex- 
posed by articles in the North American Review, ought 
to be welcomed by all lovers of good discipline for 
young men. Commenting upon this subject, this pa- 
per says: 

What we parents want of a school, college, or 
university is not so much Greek, Latin, or mathe- 
matics, but the best possible preparation for life. 
Now life is not a happy-go-lucky affair. It is not pos- 
sible for a man in life to disregard rules, to set for 
himself his own hours, to follow blindly his own im- 
pulses, and to make up for his folly at the end of 
three, six, or twelve months by cramming, with the 
aid of a tutor orapony. And if a college habituates 
him to think he can get along by any such process 
as this, it is only preparing him for a bitter disap- 
pointment, or necessitating for him some very hard 


schooling when he gets out of college. The college 


ought not to be carried on upon kindergarten princi- 
ples, nor even upon boarding-school principles. But 
neither should it be carried on upon the principle 
that you can do what you like and square up the ac- 
counts at the close of the yearorthe term. It should 
be adjusted as far as possible in such a way that the 
pressure applied will correspond to the pressure 
applied in life, and the accountability will be 
analogous to the accountability in life, and so the 
habits formed will be the habits needed for life. 

Now, when the college graduate gets out into life 
he will find that it requires regular hours, and that 
its requirement is enforced by frequent roll-calls. If 
he goes into a commercial pursuit, he cannot go to 
the bank or the store when he likes; he must be on 
hand every day, and not only at the hour but in 
many cases at the minute. If he becomes a lawyer, 
he cannot be late at court without suffering a default, 
nor absent from his office without losing his clients. 
If he is a physician, sickness and death will not 
await his convenience. Even if he is a minister, he 
must be in his pulpit and at his weekly meeting with 
both promptitude and regularity; and if he at- 
tempts to provide for either by a process of cram- 
ming, he will find himself liable to be dismissed by 
his congregation before he had tried the experiment 
on them for a year. 

How to adjust artificial requirements and ac- 
countings in a college or a university so as to ap- 
proximate most nearly to the rational requirements 
and accountings of life is a difficult problem, and one 
which may well puzzle the most sagacious and expe- 
rienced educator. It is probable that most colleges 
have made their systems too artificial and unyield- 
ing; but the problem is certainly not to be solved by 
abolishing them altogether. Young men are not apt 
to be prepared for the severe requirements of life by 
four years spent without any. It is not by turning 
the colt loose in the pasture to crop what he likes 
and canter where he pleases that he can be prepared 
for the harnessed and regular activities of useful liv- 
ing. It is well fora man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth, 


=< ae 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


PHILADELPHIA First-day School Union held its regular 
quarterly meeting on Sixth-day evening, 8th inst., and 
was well attended. Reports from various schools were 
quite encouraging especially that from Girard Avenue. 
It showed a membership of 240, with an average at- 
tendance of 170, the greater part of whom remained at 
meeting. A new feature of the Union is the partici- 
pation of the various schools. Race St. school favored 
the Union with a poem entitled ‘“ Mind the Light,” 
an essay on the life of John Woolman, and a class 
exercise which consisted of selections from the 
Scriptures. An interesting essay, which showed that 
the author had been much favored, was read by Isaac 
Roberts; of Norristown, by special request, with 
which general satisfaction was expressed. The meet- 
ing was the most satisfactory of any held for a long 
time. y L. 
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THE MINISTRY OF SORROW. 


TuereE is nothing in the whole range of circum- 


stances embraced in “the warp and the woof” of | 


human life, that so tests the faith and tries the soul 
of the Christian believer as the dispensation of sor- 
row ; and only those that have reached a high posi- 
tion in the grace of subjecting the human will to the 
Divine will, can honestly assent to its being termed 
a ministry, which it most surely is when we come to 
judge it by the effects it has produced, from the day 
of the joyful advent of Jesus of Nazareth into a sin- 
stricken world, and his sorrowful exit therefrom. 
Sorrow differs in kind and degree, and comes in 
some form, sooner or later, to everyone. Especially 
the grief caused by separation from loved ones in 
their departure from the material world to the world 
of spirit. Our human affections are so strong and 
we so realize the blessedness of the family relations, 
that when these are severed it is hard to submit to 
the inevitable, to see the justice in things we but lit- 
tle comprehend. In our finite weakness we cannot 
grasp the greatness of the infinite mind or the laws 
regarding matter,and we cry aloud in our anguish, at 
first into what seems but nothingness. Then begins 
the blessed ministry of sorrow. He who “is never 
so far off, as even to be near ” impresses us from 
within, where He loves to abide, though we may not 
know of the abiding, and we feel, if we try to keep 
in check the rebellious spirit, a little uprising of 
faith and, finally, a peace enters the heart that may 


exceed any joy in outward things’ we have hitherto 
known ; but it will be a peace and a trust in a Power 
so great yet so gentle and loving, so far away and 
yet so near, that the assurance comes that all is well 
and that sometime ours will be the enlarged vision 
to behold the justice in His decrees that now lie hid- 
den in mystery. 

How constantly we have the testimony of those 
persons who having passed through great sorrow, 
have been so impressed by it that nothing would 
induce them to part with the experience gained there- 
from. 
before had been realized and the ministrations of a 
love that must be felt to be comprehended. To such 
are applicable the glowing words of the ancient 
prophet: “Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; I 
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They knew of a sustaining Power that never | 





have called thee by thy name, thou art mine. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. 
When thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 
For Iam the Lord thy God.” And in our modern 
times the same spiritual power has inspired writers 
to voice their impressions of the peace brought about 
by this ministry of sorrow: 
“For, on earth or in heaven, to true hearts is given 
One quiet abode ; 
One mighty arm guards them, one blessing rewards 
them,— 
The presence of God! 
The stars in declining fail not in their shining, 
Through daylight’s increase : 
They who pass on before us leave dawn breaking o’er us, 
Lighting up, through death’s grating our chamber of wait- 
ing, 
Our chamber called Peace.” 
MARRIAGES. 
ROBERTS—THOMAS.—At the home of the bride, 
Cheyney, Delaware county, Pa., on Third month 8th, 1889, 
by the order of Friends, and under care of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, Horace Roberts, son of Emmor and Martha L. 


Roberts, of Moorestown, N. J., and Emma E., daughter of 
J. Preston and Elizabeth C. Thomas. 


DEATHS. 

CHANDLER.—In Kennett Square, Pa., Second month 
7th, 1889, Joseph P. Chandler, in his 67th year; a member 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

CHEW.—In Moulton, N. J., Second month 21st, 1889, S. 
Lillie, daughter of Charles B. and Lydia S. Chew, in her 
18th year. 

DARLINGTON.—At his home, in West Marlborough, 
Chester county, Pa., on Third month 6th, 1889, Richard 
Darlington, in the 92d year of his age. 

Thus has ended a long life of usefulness, clouded but 
for a few years towards its close by feebleness of intellect, 
the result of an injury from a fall on his head. Many re- 
membering the genial, kindly Friend,—for he was one of 
the tree type,—will love to recall the hospitality of his 
home so frankly extended, and the intelligent interest he 
manifested in all the affairs of Jife. Especially in matters 
of education his services were invaluable, for having been 
a teacher in early life he appreciated its importance, and 


| ever labored to advance the intellectual as well as the ma- 


terial interests of the community, enlisting also in hu- 
manitarian work. Possessed of a vigorous mind, he was 
an earnest thinker, and one who very emphatically could 
be said to have the “‘ courage of his convictions.” 

To his own Religious Society he gave most faithful ad- 
herence, taking an active part in all business meetings, as 
well as punctually attending those held for worship. He 
served many years as elder and held various other posi- 
tions of importance in our Society. Gathered to his heav- 
enly home he leaves to children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, the example of one steadfast and true, un- 
trammelled by the conventionalities of society, yet mani- 
festing in his own character a high standard of kindliness 
and integrity. 





DICKINSON.—Suddenly, Third month 8th, 1889, Eliz- 
abeth E., widow of Charles Dickinson, in her 75th year. 

HARVEY.--At Chester, Pa., Third month 3d, 1889, Dr. 
Ellwood Harvey, in his 69th year. 

KING.—In West Philadelphia, Third month 2d, 1889, 
Lizzie H., wife of Alfred King, in her 53d year. Inter- 
ment at Little Britain, Pa. 

MARTIN.—At his residence near Coatesville, Pa., Sec- 
ond month 20th, 1889, Thomas Martin, in his 90th year; a 
frequent attender of Fallowfield Meeting. 

He expressed near his close “All is peace.” 

SHOTWELL.—At Rahway, N. J., Seventh-day, Third 
month 9th, 1889, Margaret G., widow of Henry R. Shot- 
well, in the 8lst year of her age; a valued member of 
Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. Her long and 
painful illness was borne in the unselfish, uncomplaining 
spirit that was characteristic of her through life. 

STACKHOUSE.—Third month 3d, 1889, Hannah H., 
widow of Charles Stackhouse of Horsham,in her 85th 
year. 

TEAS.—At his residence, Horsham, Pa., on Sixth-day, 
Third month 9th, 1889, George S. Teas, in the 57th year of 
his age. 

In the removal of this Friend, his family, our Religious 
Society and the community have lost a valuable member; 
a man of sterling integrity, great energy, and excellent 
business qualities. His religion was strikingly exempli- 
fied in his life of benevolence and usefulness. He was 
clerk of Horsham Monthly Meeting, and an overseer. His 
judgment and counsel were sought by many, particularly 
by the poor, who always had his kind sympathy. 

His funeral took place on Third-day, the 12th inst., at 
Upper Dublin meeting-house, where a large concourse of 
friends, relatives, and neighbors assembled in and around 
the house and a solemn meeting was held. Testimonies 
were born by David Newport, Ellison Newport, Henry T 
Child, and Franklin T. Haines. BE. F, 4 

TYSON.—On Second-day, Third month 4th, 1889, Mary 
B., widow of Jacob P. Tyson, aged 75. Funeral from 
Abington Meeting-house. 

WOOD.--Suddenly, Third month 7th, 1889, Albert W., 
son of John and Sidney K. Wood, of Torresdale, Philadel- 
phia, aged 22 years. 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCZ. 


Tue third and last educational conference was held 
at Race street meeting-house, (Philadelphia), on Sev- 
enth-day, 9th inst., when a large number of people, 
mostly teachers and those interested in education in 
our Society, were assembled. The first subject for 
consideration was Primary Teaching of Reading. 
Frances Haines read a paper upon this subject, some 
extracts from which will be printed. 

Prof. Moon of the National School of Elocution 
spoke upon Reading in higher grades. He said that 
good reading is the power to impress thoughts upon 
the hearer ; it is to impress, not express. The reader 
stands between two powers, the audience and the 
thought, and his office is to convey the thought to 
the audience in the most impressive manner. Much 
bad reading results from an incorrect relation be- 
tween reader and audience. 

The subject matter selected should be on the 
plane of the reader’s thought, that he may give ex- 
pression to the author’s ideas as though they were 
his own. There should be no difference between 
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reading and speaking, or in other words the reader 
should aim at conversational directness, and his study 
must be to master this power. There is a sympathy 
which comes back to a speaker from his audience, 
and this is a source of power ; it is like the relation of 
the clouds and sun to the earth, what it draws it 
gives back in gentle showers gr in thunder and light- 
ning. 

The student of reading must be critical of his 
own efforts. He must know what he wants to do, 
and though he fail many times, it is possible for him 
to reach his high ideal. Everybody uses conversa- 
tional directness except when he reads, then his ex- 
pression becomes formal and meaningless. 

The sentiment of the selection begets what we 
may call the color of the voice, and there must be a 
proper relation between the sentiment and the ex- 
pression. 

The speaker here gave some short readings illus- 
trating the pathetic, the humorous, and the solemn. 
There is a mechanical perfection in reading which he 
would abolish by teaching his pupil to utter with 
the directness of conversation the thoughts of the 
author. A.C. Dorland thought that if the natural 





expression of the home and school room were correct 
it would be very helpful in expressing the thoughts 
of others, therefore teachers should insist upon a cor- 
rect manner of answering in all recitations. 
Professor Moon thought that children are very 
susceptible to such influences, they copy the voice 
and the manner of expression of their elders. 


A 
great point is gained when a child gives a natural ex- 
pression in reading. A friend asked how self-con- 
sciousness in a child can be overcome. 

Prof. Moon replied that the child’s mind should 
be so completely filled with the thoughts of the 
author that there is no room for self-consciousness. 

Professor Bachelor said the book should not be an 
artificial barrier between the speaker and the audi- 
ence. While he agreed that a true reader must im- 
press his audience, he also thought it most important 
that he learn to express himself sufficiently to reach 
his audience. Vocal culture gives him control of his 
voice, and the voice gives expression to changing emo- 
tions. Criticism by the class, he said, ought to mean 
picking out the good as well as the bad; if this were 
so, children would welcome it. 

After a ten minutes’ recess Professor Sayre of the 
Manual Training School read a very interesting paper 
upon the course of instruction in theschool. It is 
not a trades’ school, but the aim is to instruct the boys 
in the principles which underlie all trades. 

Though it was after one o’clock when Professor 
Sayre closed his very interesting remarks, some dis- 
cussion was entered upon with regard to the value of 
manual training, all agreeing that the apprentice 
system being out of date the boys must have some 
opportunity to learn the use of tools, and this can be 
acquired side by side with their literary education. 
Sewing as a school exercise has been revived for the 
girls,and in some cities they are taught the use of 
light tools. 

There was thought to be a need of some manual 
training in the classes following the Kindergarten. 





Altogether the conference was a very interesting 
and instructive one, and the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Education, has done good work in afford- 
ing an opportunity for the public consideration of 
these vital questions involved in the training of our 
children. Teachers must certainly feel an increased 
love for their profession, as they unite so pleasantly 
in the search for the best methods of instructing 
their classes. And the delightful social intercourse 
afforded by these meetings will by some be long re- 
membered. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PRIMARY READING? 

Or the three methods used in teaching beginners,-- 
the Phonetic, Word, and Alphabetic,—I found it best 
for myself, that I could obtain better results, not to 
adopt any one exclusively but to combine all. Prof. 
Emerson White, in his work on Pedagogy, gives an 
excellent idea of this, in what he terms the Union 
Method. Although we find many able educational 
writers advocating one to the entire exclusion of the 
other, the alphabet, or a-b-c method, has fallen into 
almost entire disuse, superseded by the other two 
mentioned. Nevertheless I believe that children 
should be taught the alphabet in order, not at the 
beginning by any means, but later when the charac- 
ters are all previously well known in familiar words. 
In class K. the baby class of the school, the first les- 
son and sometimes the second and even third con- 
sists of a story about some familiar thing, endeavor- 
ing to get from the little ones what they already 
know. Becoming better acquainted, eager questions 
are asked, and I am treated in turn to each separate 
fund of knowledge stored up in the busy little minds : 
so I have tested my bearings and am ready to begin. 

The difficulties which present themselves at this 
stage certainly call forth the possiblities of the 
teacher. It is wonderful how children will differ in 
regard to the faculty of observation, while of the 
same age or very near it, and under, seemingly, the 
same conditions of life. To meet these exigencies I 
endeavor to have my objects and words not so easy 
and familiar that the brightest will despise them, nor 
80 difficult that the slower members of the class will 
become discouraged at the outset, where all should 
be made as encouraging and bright as possible. For 
example: I bring into the class a boy’s hat; we talk 
about it, the form, color, compare it with others seen, 
etc. I then write the word hat on the black-board,— 
do not print it, as I do not approve of children learn- 
ing to print, cannot see any advantage gained there- 
by, it is very apt to spoil their hand-writing in the 
future, and the two forms, script and print, confuse 
them in the attempt to form both. It takes a com- 
paratively short time for them to become familiar 
with the written word. The next lesson, probably a 
color, is taught—one that is conspicuous in the class- 
room, black, for instance. We now have on the 
board black hat. 

I do not confine myself to words of three letters, 
but vary with words of five or six, only the object 


‘An Essay read by Frances Haines, at the Educational Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, Third month 9th. 
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and word which it represents must be familiar. 
Very soon in the course of our little talks follow the 
words “is” and ‘“‘ my.” I say to them “ my hat is 
black, what color is thine?” The reply usually is 
very satisfactory ; ifnot, I continue until it is so, and 
the sentence reads,“ My hat is black.” It requires 
so little to make a child happy, and the fact of read- 
ing writing seems to fill the little hearts wit nn- 
bounded delight. I continue this way for about one 
month, one lesson each day, although it would be 
greatly to the children’s advantage if two lessons of 
a short period each could be given every day. When 
the change is made from script to print, I place the 
chart before them with the printed words which 
have been previously learned in script. It is aston- 
ishing how quickly they will become familiar with 
them. I next introduce the sounds of these words, 
we talk of the names of the letters, etc. So we con- 
tinue: first script, then print; the sounds and names 
of letters forming a part of every lesson. By the 
first of the year they bave some hundred or more 
words in their vocabulary, and are ready for the 
First Reader. 
Vocat Dri... 

After the great benefit I have derived physically 
from the system of vocal culture as taught by Julia 
A. Orum,I feel the added importance of beginning 
this training early in the child’s life. The develop- 
ment which results from the abdominal, diaphrag- 
matic, or natural type of respiration, is uniform, 
strengthening the whole trunk, calling for full free 
eXpansion of the lungs and removing all strain from 
the delicate muscular structure of the throat. We 
do this by distributing the strain on the stronger ex- 
ternal muscles of the body; that this is correct, we 
need only notice the respiration of an infant or little 
child. To aid in the accomplishment of this purpose 
I have our vocal drill, which only lasts some two or 
three minutes, as humorous, and happy as possible, 
that the children shall enjoy it and ask for a repeti- 
tion. For instance, we take the vowel o, to illus- 
trate joy, sorrow, pain, surprise, etc.; besides yield- 
ing variety of tone which always brings a rich in- 
crease to the reading lesson, it is rare fun for the 
children. 

Then, again, we take up short simple sentences, 
embracing more fully these various emotions, the 
different calls, etc. The importance of the vowel as 
the element of sound that makes the word, I dwell 
upon early in the lesson; I frequently speak of it as 
the voice sound. For example, in the words tall, 
far, old, comparison is made of the relative import- 
ance of sound, of vowel and consonant; and, again, 
of sound suiting sense, as far away, come quickly. 
The children very soon catch the idea, and with their 
pliable, fresh voices require only guidance. If I find 
a child defective in a final letter,—t or d for instance, 
—I have him give me a full, clear vowel sound with 
the deficient consonant, as i—t, i—d. I also have him 
repeat a series of words ending in st and sts, as nests, 
tests, etc., words beginning with wh, where, while, 
etc. Speaking through too contracted an opening in 
the mouth renders utterance indistinct; to correct 
this fault I have sometimes taken in class a silver 
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quarter and required the child to hold it between his 
teeth a moment or two during the vocal drill, or to 
place two fingers close together and insert, and hold 
them in the same manner. I try always to correct 
these individual defects as they come under my 
notice during the reading lesson. Teach the articles 
as belonging to the word that follows, never separ- 
ately—being careful to give the full sound the before 
words beginning with vowels. I have had great diffi- 
culty in this direction with several pupils who have 
come to us from schools outside; with one little boy 
especially who persists in saying ah with decided 
emphasis,—“ I saw ah man go down ah street.” The 
little fellow is struggling to overcome it, but the 
habit is so ingrained that I feel he will not drop it 
easily. 
PosiTION. 

When I place the book in the child’s left hand, 
I show him how easy it is, with the right hand free 
to turn the pages if necessary ; also I see that the left 
foot be a little in advance, with toes of both feet 
slightly turned out, that the body be in a perfectly 
straight, easy position. The distance at which the 
book should be held is given at the same time. [I il- 
lustrate how muffled the sound is if held too close, 
besides we like to see the face as well as hear the 
voice, either in reader or speaker. The erect position 
is insisted upon; here we have a little talk on 
breathing—our lungs, what they do for us; we must 
do all we can to strengthen them by keeping our 
shoulders well thrown back, etc.—in short make 
them feel that position is a part of the lesson. Little 
children are so curious, so eager with the “why,” 
that if you give them a reason, something they can 
understand, and appreciate,—besides the trite “it is 
proper and right to do so,”—they will be very apt to 
remember and improve. 


ANALYSIS. 

I fully believe that a child of seven years may be 
taught to express thought, read with as much ex- 
pression from the First Reader, as at a much later 
period he does from the Fourth Reader. Keep the 
idea always before the child’s mind; let him drop 
his book, talk with him about it, impress upon him 
that reading is only talking, that he is telling a 
pretty story ; in time he will appreciate and under- 
stand fully, then reading will be a delight, it will 
mean something, for back of the words the thought 
lies full and clear, ready to be expressed. I am fre- 
quently surprised at the rapid growth in this direc- 
tion, especially noticeable in Class I, where they call 
it “ picking out the thought,” and in which they man- 
ifest a great deal of pleasure. We take a paragraph 
and discuss it ; the most important words, what they 
mean, their relation to the other words, etc. Not 
only is the analytical faculty developed, but it neces- 
sarily calls for naturalness of tone, one of the great 
essentials of all good reading. 


PREPARED AND UNPREPARED LEssons. 

If a lesson is to be prepared at home, before dis- 
missal give the class some instruction in regard to 
this preparation: the new words must be searched 
out and pronounced,—this pronunciation from the 
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very beginning should be perfectly correct and dis- 
tinct,—and if they are recited in concert, only clear, 
natural tones should be used, free from draw] and dis- 
agreeable sounds; their meanings should be fully 
understood, that they may readily use them in con- 
versation. The knowledge gained through the dif- 
ferent means of acquiring the lesson is of more real 
value than that which is contained in the simple 
reading lesson itself. I remember once telling a class 
of little ones who, in the beginning of the school 
year were having some trouble with the expression, 
to pretend that the chairs, table, pictures, etc., in the 
room where they were preparing their lesson, were 
listening to the pretty thoughts they were bringing 
out, and that they would not understand them if they 
did not talk their stories in bright clear tones. A 
very hearty, happy laugh responded, but the sug- 
gestion had its effect ; for I was informed afterwards, 
confidentially, “ it was such fun to talk to tables and 
chairs.” But it amounted to more than fun for my- 
self in the added improvement which was very soon 
evident in the class. 

It grows clearer to me every day in the school 
room, that the children want so little from books that 
to be successful we must be original in our methods ; 
must draw our illustrations from their free, untram- 
melled, every-day life with as much of humor and 
brightness as shall strike the happy little minds and 
hearts, that it shall be stored up for future use in 
years to come. With this preparation there is no 
danger of the child’s reading through spelling; all 
the punctuation points have been previously taught, 
new words are known both as regards pronunciation 
and meaning, and only the expression is left for the 
home-work ; and the very fact of having something 
to do for himself, by himself, is an incentive to an in- 
telligent child, as future results will testify. Again, 
the recognition of words at sight while compara- 
tively easy for some, is often very difficult for others 
who may be even better students than the more flu- 
ent readers, but who, becoming embarrassed and con- 
fused, stumble through the reading lesson which if 
a few minutes had been granted them, would have 
been acquitted in a far different manner. It is not 
my intention to depreciate the importance of reading 
at sight. I know it is of great value to the child. It 
is my custom to alternate—a prepared lesson one 
day, the next a reading at sight—and the latter part 
of the school year is devoted almost entirely tosight- 
reading. 

CriTICcIsM. 


While the best criticism necessarily comes from 
the teacher, still it has been my experience that chil- 
dren trained to criticise, capable of expressing 
themselves clearly in regard to the manner of read- 
ing of their associate class-mates, always reap a bene- 
fit themselves in their own reading. By appointing 
one or two crities during a lesson, each to give one 
criticism on every reading under the watchful guid- 
ance of the teacher, besides adding life to the lesson, 
a teacher prevents all that promiscuous calling out, 
which so disorders a class, ofttimes doing more harm 
than good. This effort to criticise calls for some com- 


_ mand of language, even from a very little child ; and 
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however simple it may be, if it be correct and to the 
point, it adds just that much to the child’s knowl- 
edge. The spirit of criticism should be kindly; for 


even little tongues can be sharp sometimes, and we 
know little hearts feel very keenly ; but if in the be- 
ginning this is curbed with decided firmness, but 
gently, it will soon vanish. 

[ Conclusion to follow. ] 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Isaran V. WiLuiamson, of Philadelphia, whose death 
occurred on Fifth-day last, had been a liberal giver 
to the college. He endowed the Professorship of En- 
gineering last year and had given various amounts at 
other times. President Magill made fitting remarks 
upon his death in the morning collection for relig- 
ious exercises on Seventh-day. His will, which was 
admitted to probate on the 11th inst., leaves a fur- 
ther bequest of $25,000 to the College, to go into the 
general endowment fund. 


—A committee of twenty-one from the Board of 
Managers, Faculty, Alumni, and Senior class has 
been appointed for the consideration of the celebra- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the College. A number of plans have been suggested 
for the Bi-decennial, as it is called, but no definite 
arrangements have as yet been made. 


—The newathletic rules which have recently been 
adopted here have received a great deal of favorable 
comment. The rules are calculated to raise the 
standard of Swarthmore athletics both on the college 
grounds and on other fields, as now no entries in any 
sports will be permitted except by persons who have 
attained a fair standard. 

—The Halcyon, the college annual, has gone to 
press and will appear about the middle of next 
month. The class of ’90 expect that it will be the 
best in the history of the college. 


—The contest for The Phenix oratorical prizes 
will be held on Sixth-day, the 22nd inst. 


—The Athletic Association will hereafter award 
medals to all persons, other than those winning first 
and second places, who reach acertain standard of ex- 
cellence. The medals will be bronze, while first place 
secures a gold medal, and second place a silver one. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
E. 8. J. 
ONE quiet, cheering presence is no more 
With us on earth. But in their upward flight 
Such sweet and healthful spirits, heaven’s door 
In passing through, a moment leave ajar, 
That down on us may gleam the blessed light. 


And if in such a transient glimpse, so fair 

The spirit world of God shall seem to be, 
What charms unspeakable, what wonders rare, 
What varied loveliness must cluster there, 

What wealth of love and truth we yet shall see! 


“ Nay, fear not for your loved ones,” saith a voice, 
“ Nor mourn uncomforted. Thus much I tell :— 
All silence is not death ; ye should rejoice 
That all who die forever with Me dwell ; 
For I am, in the silence. All is well.” 
A. L. D. 





| young grain. 
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THE OLD FRIENDS. 

WHERE are they scattered now, 

The old, old friends ? 
One made her dwelling where the maples glow, 
And mighty streams through solemn forest flow 


But never from the pine-crowned land of snow 
A message sends. 


Some meet me oft amid 

Life’s common ways ; 
And then perchance a word or smile declares 
That warm hearts throb beneath their load of cares ; 
For love grows on, like wheat among the tares, 

Till harvest days. 


“ But some have fall’n asleep ; ” 
The words are sweet ! 
O friends at rest beneath the blessed sod, 
My feet still tread the weary way ye trod 
Ere yet your loving souls went back to God! 
When shall me meet ? 


O thou, Divinest Friend, 
When shall it be 
That I may know them in their garments white, 
Aud see them with a new and clearer sight, 
Mine old familiar friends—made fair and bright, 
Like unto Thee ? 
—Sarah Doudney. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 


As I sit writing by the spacious window of my apart- 
ment in this great caravansary, and breathe the fra- 
grant spicy odors, as from “Araby the blest,” wafted 
from gardens of the rarest exotics, and listen to the 
songs of birds, in the paradise of eternal spring, I can 
scarcely realize that it is mid-winter by the almanac, 
and that Old Boreas is holding high carnival away 
across the continent on the shores of the sister 
ocean. 

This is Monterey, one of the famous seaside re- 
sorts of this wonderful flowery land, and the hotel 
referred to, the Del Monte, whose doors swing open 
to health and pleasure seekers from January to De- 
cember. 

No pen-picture can do justice to the surroundings. 
Glimpses caught here and there upon the sensitive 
paper inside the camera can give at best but a faint 
idea of the reality. 

Leaving San Francisco, we ran southward some 
one hundred and twenty-five miles to reach here. 
Our course lay through the beautiful valley of Santa 
Ciara, closed in by the coast range of formidable foot 
hills. The scene all along appeared as one in the 
June of eastern lands. Ploughs were plunging 
through the mellow earth, turning the green sod ; 
great fields were already covered with the fresh 
Gardens of vegetables, laid out in the 
straightest of rows, or in terraces along the western 
slopes, looked inviting, with their contents ready to 
be gathered for the table. Other fields were so care- 
fully cultivated, so free of all weeds, that they ap- 
peared as if swept and then thoroughly combed. 
Here and there, over the level stretches, were the 
native live oaks, just as artistic nature had grouped 
them. Thanks to the appreciation of the Califor- 





nians, they do not ruthlessly fell their trees, and the 
grateful, plentiful crops spring up and grow in the 
shadow of their overhanging branches. 

I wonder as I look out, if one would not weary of 
this ever present summer and spring? We are crea- 
tures to whom variety and change are as necessary 
as the air we breathe. Would there not be longings 
for the glorious tints of autumn, the solemnity of 
falling leaves, for the crisp morning air to tingle our 
cheeks, and even for the wintry winds and the soft 
white mantle of beautiful snow ? 

We whisk through thriving little towns on our 
way ; the houses, as is the custom in California, are 
painted white, and shadowed by the tall fringed eu- 
calyptus trees. Here and there are parks near the 
roadside, with their luxuriant growths of palms and 
semi-tropical trees, hemmed in by green banks of cy- 
press. Now and then we catch a glimpse of white sails 
of ships to our left in the outstretched arms of the 
bay. 

Santa Clara and San José (San Ho-sa) are the two 
important towns of the valley. A few miles after 
leaving the latter, and just as the setting sun is cast- 
ing a soft, roseate hue over the hills to the east, the 
round white dome of the Lick Observatory gleams 
from the summit of Mt. Hamilton. It is fourteen 
miles away in a direct line, in latitude 37° 25’, and 
4,448 feet high. The site was selected for the astro- 
nomical observatory which was endowed with the 
sum of $700,000 by the will of James Lick who died 
in 1876. After Mr. Lick announced bis intention of 
endowing an observatory to be established on a 
mountain top, the French government established 
one on the Pic du Midi, and the Italian government 
one on Mt. Etna. 

We reach the Hotel Del Monte, as we did the 
Raymond in March last, under cover of night, and 
lie down to rest, with the swash of the low surf 
sounding in our ears. The original Del Monte was 
burned some two years ago, and this enormous pile, 
erected above its ashes, was completed just one year 
ago. Its interior is after the most modern and im- 
proved plan, and its appointments are luxurious in 
the extreme. It is noted for the perfect cleanliness 
in which it is constanty kept. It is told of a guest 
who came bustling into the office one morning 
groffly demanding his bill and surprising the clerk by 
the remark that things did not exactly suit him, and 
he was going to depart. When the cause was de- 
manded by the astonished clerk, the reply was, that 
a fly speck had been discovered upon the railing as 
he descended the stairway ! 

This extensive building with its imposing front, 
and several annexes, will accommodate seven hun- 
dred and fifty guests. 

It is situated near the eastern edge of a natural 
park containing about two hundred acres, some 
eighteen or twenty of which form the pleasure 
grounds, and are in the hands of the landscape gar- 
dener who has exercised his every gift in laying 
them out in the most artistic designs. Other lands 
have been laid under contribution for the finest and 
most rare of tropical trees and plants, many imported 
from Australia, Africa, New Zealand, and other coun- 
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tries. The garden of cacti is “a joy forever,” con- 
taining eighty varieties of the most odd and curious 
growths. Beneath these, and the tall, white plumes 
of the pampas grass are beds of rare plants and brill- 
iant flowers, which are native to no other than a 
sunny clime. It is said that in no other place in the 
world is there such a collection of an equal number 
of varieties grown in the open air. Here the lovers 
of Nature may wander for a whole day, through ever 
varying and changeful scenes and still find new 
beauty wherever each diverging path may lead. In 
his course, he will pass under gigantic old pine trees, 
into the deep shadows of the live oaks reaching out 
overhead their grotesque branches, twining and in- 
tertwining into a veritable roof-tree; he may enter 
the cypress maze, with its intricate labyrinths ever 
misleading him from the central goal. If he gets 
out again, he will take one of the inviting sbady 
walks that lead into hitherto undiscovered gardens 
of choice roses—and on into others of exquisite 
flowers, hid away, for a delightful surprise. 

Walking down to the quaint old town of Monte- 
rey, we came across a convenient Jehu who dumped 
us into his ambulance and drove us the usual round 
of sight seeing. First, to the old Mission Church, 
built about one hundred years ago. We jumped out 
and entered, obeying the injunction printed and 
hung on the sides of the church: “If you do not be- 
lieve, keep silent.” The interior is anything but in- 
viting, the attraction being its antiquity. The altar 
is bedecked with bunches of gay paper flowers, tall 
candles are grouped about a most pitiable flooking 
figure of Jesus upon the cross, and pictures of saints, 
hung on the damp, musty walls. We do not linger 
long in such an atmosphere. The walk leading to 
the church is paved with the dissected vertebre of 
whales, and the bleached jaw bones of a whale form 
the posts of the gateway. 

The old Block-House and Custom House, built of 
adobe, were pointed out to us, also a dilapidated 
looking building, once the headquarters of General 
Fremont. On an elevation close to the Bay are the 
battered remains of the old Mexican and English 
forts, and on the banks of a little stream pouring 
into the Inlet is erected a huge cross, with the date, 
June 3d, 1770. 

In the month of December, 1602, says the Del 
Monte Wave, Don Sebastian Vizcayno, acting under 
the instructions of Philip III., of Spain, sailed into 
the placid waters of what is now known as Monterey 
bay, and landing with two priests and a number of 
soldiers, took possession of the country in the name 
of his royal master. A cross was erected by Viz- 
cayno, and religious ceremonies were performed at 
an improvised altar, beneath the gracious protection 
of an umbrageous oak. This oak, though ragged 
and bent, and almost bereft of its branches, still 
stands an old land mark. 

Monterey is delightfully situated on hills sloping 
to the water’s edge, with a grand ocean outlook 
across the Bay. In earlier days it was the most im- 
portant shipping point along the coast. The remains 
of old whaling stations are yet to be seen. In the 
tumbled down buildings are huge black tanks falling 
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to pieces, once used for rendering the blubber into 
oil. Here wasthe capital of the Territory, previous 
to the American conquest, and here the authority 
of the United States was first established, July 7th, 
1846. 

A charming drive of about five miles brings us to 
San Carlos, or Carmel Mission, at the head of the 
little Bay of Carmel. This mission was one of four 
established toward the end of the 18th Century by 
Padre Juanapera Serra, this one being founded in 
1770. In the church-yard lie the remains of the ven- 
erable old priest, who was borne in Malorca, Spain, 
and died in this country in 1784. The iron grated 
door of the church was opened by a little Portuguese 
boy, who demanded a dime apiece before we could 
enter the enclosure, with its uninviting ground floor, 
and air of dreary desolation. These missions are 
losing their charm of antiquity and ancient style of 
architecture by undergoing a modern restoration. Its 
exterior is modeled after the old Spanish style, with 
its twin bell towers and mound-shaped roof, the fac- 
simile of the Syrian Mt. Carmel. After making a 
picture of the old ruin, we drove through lovely 
green pasture lands and up steep rocky slopes, until 
from an elevated position we looked down upon the 
Bay of Carmel. The wind is blowing stiffly, and the 
sea rolls heavily ; great waves some twenty feet high 
rear up to their utmost, poise for a moment, disclos- 
ing an intense green, then pour a long line of white 
foam, breaking with an awful thunder over the black 
rocks jutting out of the sea, and die away in gentle 
ripples on the sandy beach. 

No one should visit Calfornia without coming to 


the misfortune to miss the seventeen-mile drive, 
which takes you up the Bluffs through Pacific Grove. 
This “Christian Seaside” forms a permanent camp 
ground, where hundreds of people spend months of 


every summer in tents and lodging houses. The re- | 


treat had its origin in a Methodist camp-meeting. 
The participants were so well pleased with their first 
experience there, that they formed an association, 
obtained control of the land, and made arrangements 
to spend some months there every summer. 


The property is now owned by the vracific Im- | 


provement Company, which pursues the same gen- 
eral policy as that originally adopted for the Evan- 
gelical Association, and the “ moral and prudential ” 
management is still subject to a board of clerical 
managers. We drove through this Grove for several 


miles, the road overhung by pines and live oaks | 


with long, graceful moss suspended from the 
branches, and beds of ferns underneath. Here and 
there we catch glimpses of the ocean, and finally 
emerge into open daylight, and look over the blue 
Pacific shading off to a level line against the 
white sky. Notaship breaks the line of monotony, 
not a cloud trails its shadow over the deep. We 


drive up the steep cliffs overhanging the shore, the | 


artist unloads his photographing outfit, and goes to 
work, while we clamber down to the sandy beach 
where the waves cast up beautiful shells and sea 
mosses. Out a short distance, black rocks in great 
masses are piled up and on them are perched a vari- 
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ety of water fowl,—pelicans, wild geese, ducks, and 
sea gulls; bellowing seals, black, and of a greenish 
color, have floundered up the rugged sides and lie 
basking in the sun. 

These denizens of the land and sea watch us 
calmly from a safe distance. 

Cypress trees of enormous growth, resembling, as 
I imagine, the Cedars of Lebanon, are just here on 
the coast, standing as grim monuments to the buried 
ages, storm-swept for hundreds of years, their fur- 
rowed trunks bending inward, away from the seas. 
“ Botanists and tree lovers,” says Dr. Asa Gray, 
“ have a special interest in cypresses, macrocarpa and 
Pinus insignus, on account of their very restricted 
habitat, and for their value as ornamental trees,” 

The first, the Monterey pine, is known in the wild 
state, only on the oceanic edge of the notable conif- 
erous grove, which extends a few miles between the 
Bay of Monterey and the narrow Inlet of Carmel. 
The large cypress trees of Monterey grove, most pic- 
turesque in character and position, are only a dozen 
ortwoin number. They are confined to the rocky 
and wind-beaten headland of the immediate shore. 
In view of their precarious position, it was gratifying 
to find at certain points that a goodly number of 
thrifty young trees were successfully competing with 
the pines, a short distance inland, yet hemmed in 
between the slowly encroaching ocean on one hand, 
and the forest of pines on the other, and the future 
of the unique tree is certainly very precarious. 

Our route homeward leads us away from an ocean 
view, but down by the edge of leafy woodlands, into 


| little valleys, through which are blowing the salt sea 
Monterey, and no one should see Monterey, and have | 


breezes,—by tiny sheets of water left by the retreat- 
ing tide, and once we catch sight of the Bay of Car- 
mel as the yellow light of the setting sun is flooding 
the waters, and then we plunge into the piny grove 
again. 

Soon we run across a Chinese village. We recog- 
nize it by the reds, and blues and yellows,—bits of 
gaudy coloring that light up the dingy huts and tents 
that are built close to the edge of a little inlet jutting 
up into the silent woods. These arethe “Toilers of 
the sea,” who earn their rice and roast pig by dint of 
fishing, and gathering shells to beguile travelers like 
ourselves. And who could resist the importunities 
of a small Chinese maiden, clad in her gown of royal 
purple, red silk trousers, and an indescribable head 
gear made up of ribbonsjand flowers, and with the 
tiniest of feet encased in embroidered shoes? She 
approaches our carriage, reaching up to us specimens 
of her wares, and modestly says, “One shell five 
cents, one big shell ten cents,” in the purest English. 
Some of these shells are arranged on the mantel in 
our room 

Only one week with suchsurroundings! The last 


| day of all, the Sabbath, we seek no place for worship, 


save “ God’s first temples: ” what place could there 
be more fitting for Divine adoration, for the soul’s 
stillness, that it might realize in the full sense God’s 
wisdom, and goodness, and love, than here beneath 
these venerable trees, and in the midst of His won- 
derful creation? What need we here—or elsewhere, 
indeed—for strains of music save that of the joyous 
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birds, to accompany our most sincere and worshipful 
heart songs? 
But our time for “ Adios” has come, and we must 
give place to others who seek this favored land . 
Second month 3. EmIig Painter JACKSON. 


“ MAUMMA”: A SKETCH OF THE SOUTH 
BEFORE THE WAR. 
( Concluded.) 

Tue gentleman who, as a friend of their mother, had 
given them a home, was a widower with one son,a 
youth of perhaps eighteen. Neither was at home, 
except at meal-time and bed-time, leaving the con- 
duct of household affairs almost entirely to their do- 
mestics. Long years without a mistress these, as 
may be supposed, were of the most “ upper-handed 
sort” as negroes say. Conceive one trained to thrifty, 
methodical ways brought into contact with such a 
set! They, on their part, eyed with suspicion a speci- 
men of their race so unknown to them. 

“Tt frets me sore, daughter! ” said “ Maumma” to 
me, the confidant of her cares. “ Yet I don’t know 
what I can do. They abuse the good man’s kind- 
ness and waste his stores, but I can’t prevent it. 
They are real sassy to the children, who, not being 
used to ill-mannered niggers, can’t abide ’em, and 
that keeps me worried lest some day they’ll out with 
their goings on to grandpa; particular little Connie, 
who is his pet; and that would be so upsetting to 
the old gentleman. Only last night when he asked 
her ‘how she liked Charleston?’ she said, ‘ very 
well, but there was some things it could take pattern 
in by the West.’ ‘And what’s that?’ says he. ‘ Why, 
in manners,’ says she. ‘Say you so,gypsy? What 
fault have you to find with the manners of a Char- 
leston gentleman ?—and few enough you could have 
seen as yet but me, and what is the matter with me?’ 
‘O, not you, Grandpa.’ ‘ Well, what Charleston gen- 
tleman should take pattern by your Prairie chaps?’ 
‘I don’t mean gentlemen ; I never said the word. [| 
mean your Charleston niggers ;’ which gave me such 
a scare I called her to come quick to me, so he might 
not ask her more. Then they wrangle together, 
those niggers, and use such words as make the girls 
wonder, never having heard them, and me ashamed 
of my own color. All Ican do is to keep the poor 
children up stairs as much as I can, though its not 
healthy to shut ’em in doors.” 

Nor was this her only trial. Mr. 8. could scarcely 
spare more than enough to educate his girls, and it 
was as much as she could do to keep them neatly 
dressed with the little money he could furnish for 
this purpose. On more than one occasion I discov- 
ered that she was trying to supply the deficiency out 
of her own savings. Her alacrity and neat-handed- 
ness were wonderful to me. I knew that she did all 
their washing and mending with her own hands, be- 
cause one day on her going from my house she had 
begged me to let her “do up” my laces and fine 
things, as it would be “ no trouble at all.” 

“ Not to one so rheumatic?” 

“ Well, they are triflies.” 

‘* You see, Miss Mary,” said Isabel, “she will not 
pay for our washing, because she says the people 


charge too much, and do it so badly, and she loves to 
do up things nicely ; and you may as well give up to 
her, she’s so persisting!” 

By-and-by an anxiety from another source crept 
in to harrass that loyal heart. As usual she took her 
chances while the “children” were at school to 
trudge down town to me for advice. 

“It’s about letting them stay down stairs with 
Master E. after tea. He never used to be in till bed- 
time when first wecame. But here lately, he comes 
in to their tea, and doesn’t go out again.” 

“ Is he not a well-behaved lad ? ” 

“ Heis quite a young man now, daughter. There’s 
naught against him so far’s I know. But he ’tices 
them into games and treats them like little girls. ’Tis 
all well enough with little Connie, and maybe even 
Miss Jessie. But I doubt my mistress would have 
been vexed to think of Miss Isabel being drawn into 
sich boisterous games. Poor, dear child she sees no 
harm,—how should she used only to romping with 
her sisters on them wild pararies, and only a poor 
servant woman like me to set her right? So when I 
tell her she is too big to let a young gentleman have 


his sport with her that way, and he no kin, for all she” 


calls his father grandpa, she thinks very hard of me, 
and comes up stairs quite pouting over it. Perhaps 
you'll kindly set me right wherein I’m wrong, and 
talk it over with her? She thinks the world o’ you, 
daughter!” 

On another occasion, when I had sent the carriage 
to bring these motherless ones for a holiday at my 
house, I noticed the depression of their gentle care- 
taker and asked the cause. She made no reply; the 
two elder girls exchanged looks also in silence; but 
little Constance, leaning on “ Maumma’s” knee said 
reproachfully : “I am sure one of you was cross to 
her, for she was crying this morning while she was 
dressing me, and would’nt say what ailed her, but 
cried all the more. Ask them, Miss Mary, and see if 
I’m not right!” 

Then Isabel, after some hesitation spoke: “I 
don’t think I said anything to make her cry. I did 
have a dispute with ‘Maumma’ which we could not 
settle; but I prumised her to abide by your decision, 
Miss Mary, and so I will.” Then I learned the diffi- 
culty. As these girls became better known they re- 
ceived invitations to the houses of their schoolmates ; 
and of late these had been multiplied, and from 
simple Saturday dinings-out had assumed the more 
formal state of evening gatherings. Of course it was 
a natural consequence that as pretty girls and well- 
mannered they should attract notice, especially Isa- 
bel, now tall and womanly in looks and ways; and 
just here was the point of disagreement between 
nurse and charge. For whereas “Maumma” had 
hitherto carried her darlings to these evening parties 
and gone to bring them home, with no thought of 
gainsaying on the part of these children of nature, 
no sooner had society thrust itself into view than 
what had seemed a matter of course then, was now a 
thing to be scouted. “It looks perfectly absurd,” 
said Isabel warmly ; “to see ‘ Maumma’ close on our 
heels: and I had to tell her she would make us the 
laughing-stock of our acquaintances.” 
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“She always ‘followed at our heels,’” said I, 
“ when we went to evening gatherings.” 

“Yes: but Miss Mary, you were but a child 
then!” 

“ Well, yes, a younger one, certainly, than you are 
now. But Jessie has not spoken,” said I, turning to 
her: “How do you feel, my dear, as regards being 
made the ‘laughing stock’ of your acquaintances?” 

“QO, Jessie!” cried Isabel, “ she does not care an 
iota one way or another!” 

“ Ts she so insensible?” 

“ Jessie is altogether different from Isabel!” in- 
terrupted Constance. 

“ Let Jessie speak for herself, if you please. Tell 
me your feeling about this, won’t you, my dear?” 

“TI think ” said Jessie timidly, “it is quite natural 
for Isabel to feel more sensitive about it. She is a 
young lady now.” 

“O, indeed? Does that mean you are not one?” 

“T mean that she is older and not so childish as I.” 

“ One year—hardly that many montbs her junior 
does not seem to metothrow you so much in the 
shade. You are certainly quieter, Jessie, but I do 
not see that you are any more childish.” 

“Well, but I am really younger,” she proceeded 
in her mild way. “And besides Connie is right. 
There is a world-wide difference between us—no two 
sisters could be more unlike. I’m duller, much duller 
than she. I never feel hurt by things that are offen- 
sive to her. I like to go out when she wants to go, 
but I don’t really feel the need of it as she does, and 
often would as lief stay at home. When I do go, I 
am much better pleased to look on than to take part 
in the amusements. I know it looks stupid, but I’d 
rather be quiet.” 

“T understand. Still I have not yet reached your 
view of the disputed point?” 

“O—about ‘Maumma’s’ following us around 
Well—the truth is I can see no more objection to it 
now than before. That is speaking for myself alone. 
But—then—Isabel is different. She has—has more 
friends than I—friends among the—the boys.” 

“O; the boys?” 

“Yes, of course our girl friends have brothers 
and as I am dull, and like best to be let alone, they 
don’t bother about me. But they like talking to gay 
girls, and so they always want to go home with Isa- 
bel, and she can’t always decline their politeness, 
and so—and so, you see, it is what folks here are not 
used to seeing—a girl with an escort followed by a 
—her good, old ‘Maumma.’ I often try to coax 
‘Maumma’ to take me round another way home, but 
she will not.” 

This was the longest speech I had ever drawn 
from the shy Jessie. While I reflected how best to 
advise them, the impulsive Isabel resumed: “ I’m 
afraid that I did seem unkind. But I did not mean 
to, nor to be ungrateful. Poor old ‘Maumma!’” 
leaning forward and fondling the old, withered hand, 
hardened in her service. “ Forgive my crossness! 
But few can know all you are to us, and it vexes me 
to have them liken you to a watch-dog.” 

“Them outsiders can't hurt me da’ling! ’Tis only 
when you've set against me, that I’m all cast down.” 
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“Well, but, there now! let that point drop. Con- 
sider those tiresome night-walks and those long min- 
utes waiting at people’s doors like a common lackey, 
and you a martyr to rheumatic pains! ” 

“Maumma” shook her head without another 
word of protest ; but her eyes, turned wistfully upon 
me, were her best intercessors, and drove me into 
the breach. 

She was very soon, however, after this visit, re- 
leased from responsibilities of this kind. Mr. 8S. was 
married again ; and both his new wife and himself 
desired their return to Texas. Hehad done violence 
to his affections in sending them off for their advan- 
tage. Now that he had a mistress in his household, 
and one too of suitable years to be a discreet friend 
to his children, he could not but recall them, for 
there was besides an excellent school close by. His 
business, as before, precluded all possibility of his 
going for them himself; but if “‘ Maumma” had no 
desire to stay without them, and if she felt equal to 
the long, tedious journey back, he could trust them 
entirely to her as before. 

“Tis but another bard wrench for_me,” she said. 
*‘Worse than before. I’m an older woman now. Bat 
what's to keep me here? I’ve seen you married and 
settled with your good man. Drusilla? lies dead in 
her furrin burying-ground. Who is there to follow, 
but these I promised never to leave? I don’t know 
Mass §.’s new lady. Maybe she’s a real one; maybe 
not! so far as looking with favor on another woman’s 
children ; so, God willing, I’ll stand by ’em to my 
dying day.” And so she did. 

I leave you, reader, to follow her, in your mind’s 
eye, an ignorant, no, no, not ignorant, but unlettered 
woman through these Southern States ; across wilds 
in lonely stage-coaches; down turbulent rivers 
amidst all sorts of characters then flocking to border- 
life. I have no measured terms for such an exploit. 
On their return home her “ da’lings ” kept me posted 
as to her welfare. One of the three sisters wrote me 
at least quarterly, until at last came tidings of the 
closing scenes of her life. 

“Her rheumatic pains wore her away. But we 
never could know how bad they were she was so pa- 
tient and uncomplaining. Little did we dream she 
was so near the end. She herself broke it to us one 
day when Connie was reading to her ‘the blessed 
Word,’ as she called it. She loved to hear it to the 
last. Indeed, except to talk about you, she seldom 
was drawn away from that subject—her ‘ heavenly 
home,’ she said ; and that there she knew she should 
be with you again some day. She lived and died a 
Christian.” 


In all human institutions a smaller evil is allowed 
to procure a greater good: as in politics a province 
may be given away to secure a kingdom; in medi- 
cine a limb may be lopped off to preserve the body. 
But in religion the law is written and inflexible, 
never to do evil.— Goldsmith. 


Every day is a day of crisis; every hour is the 
hour of destiny ; every moment is the nick of time. 
—Lyman Beecher. 


ie Her only child. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH THE GRAND 
LAMA, 


GrorGe Kennan’s contribution to the March Century 
is a description of his visit to the Grand Lama of the 
Trans- Baikal, whose portrait forms the frontispiece 
of the number. The artical is profusely illustrated, 
and from it we quote the following: 

“After dinner I had a long talk with the Grand 
Lama about my native country, geography, and the 
shape of the earth. It seemed very strange to find 
anywhere on the globe, in the nineteenth century, 
an educated man and high ecclesiastical dignitary who 
had never even heard of America, and who did not 
feel at all sure that the world is round. The Grand 
Lama was such a man. 

“*You have been in many countries,’ he said to 
me through the interpreter, ‘and have talked with 
the wise men of the West; what is your opinion 
with regard to the shape of the earth?’ 

“*T think,’ I replied, ‘that it is shaped like a great 
ball.’ 

“*T have heard so before,’ said the Grand Lama, 
looking thoughtfully away into vacancy. ‘The Rus- 
sian officers whom [ have met have told me that the 
world is round. Such a belief is contrary to the 
teachings of our old Thibetan books, but I have ob- 
served that the Russian wise-men predict eclipses 
accurately ; and if they can tell beforehand when 
the sun and the moon are to be darkened, they prob- 
ably know something about the shape of the earth. 
Why do you think that the earth is round ?’ 

“*T have many reasons for thinking so,’I ans- 
wered ; ‘but perhaps the best and strongest reason is 
that I have been around it.’ 

“This statement seemed to give the Grand Lama 
a sort of mental shock. 

““* How have you been around it?’ he inquired. 
‘What do you mean by “around it”? Howdo you 
know that you have been around it?’ 

“*T turned my back upon my home,’I replied, 
‘and traveled many months in the course taken by 
the sun. I crossed wide continents and great oceans. 
Every night the sun set before my face and every 
morning it rose behind my back. The earth always 
seemed flat, but I could not find anywhere an end 
nor an edge; and at last, when I had traveled more 
than thirty thousand versts, I found myself again in 
my own country and returned to my home from a 
direction exactly opposite to that which I had taken 
in leaving it. If the world was flat, do you think I 
could have done this?’ 

“* It is very strange,’ said the Grand Lama, after 
a thoughtful pause of a moment. ‘Where is your 
country? How far is it beyond St. Petersburg?’ 

“*My country is farther from St. Petersburg than 
St. Petersburg is from here,’ I replied. ‘It lies al- 
most exactly under our feet; and if we could go di- 
rectly through the earth, that would be the shortest 
way to reach it.’ 

“*Are your country men walking around their heads 
downward under our feet?’ asked the Grand Lama 
with evident interest and surprise, but without any 
perceptible change in his habitually impassive face. 


“*Yes, I replied ; ‘and to them we seem to be 
sitting heads downward here.’ 

“The Grand Lama then asked me to describe 
minutely the route that we had followed in coming 
from America to Siberia, and to name the countries 
through which we passed. He knew that Germany 
adjoined Russia on the west, he had heard of British 
India and of England,—probably through Thibet,— 
and he had a vague idea of the extent and situation 
of the Pacific Ocean ; but of the Atlantic and of the 
continent that lies between the two great oceans he 
knew nothing. 

“After a long talk, in the course of which we dis- 
cussed the sphericity of the earth from every possi- 
ble point of view, the Grand Lama seemed to be 
partly or wholly convinced of the truth of that doc- 
trine, and said, with a sigh, ‘It is not in accordance 
with the teachings of our books; but the Kussians 
must be right.’ 

“Tt is a somewhat remarkable fact that Dr. Er- 
man, the only foreigner who had seen the lamasery 
of Goose Lake previous to our visit, had an almost 
precisely similar conversation concerning the shape 
of the earth with the man who was then (1828) 
Grand Lama. Almost sixty years elapsed between 
Dr. Erman’s visit and ours, but the doctrine of the 
sphericity of the earth continued throngbout that 
period to trouble ecclesiastical minds in this remote 
East-Siberian lamasery; and it is not improbable 
that sixty years hence some traveler from the west- 
ern world may be asked by some future Grand Lama 
to give his reasons for believing the world to bea 
sphere.” 


THE PROSE WORKS OF J. G. WHITTIER. 


In a review of the prose works of John G. Whittier, 
the Literary World, Boston, says: Each new edition 
of Mr. Whittier’s writings is a distinct benefit, moral 
and literary, tothe world. His life and genius are a 
beacon light above the confusion of ideals that surge 
and struggle niosily, drawn here and there by the 
conflicting currents of modern thought. It is a good 
of which the worth is beyond ‘reckoning, to have 
such @ man among us, whose voice we may hearken 
to, follow, and whose faith and ideas are standards 
by which to measure the progress of the times, An 
Italian ecclesiastic lately wrote, in a private letter, 
“Fortunate America, whose great poets are also her 
great saints!” The saintliness of Mr. Whittier is, 
moreover, of the most human and attractive type, 
his hopes and aspirations are like those of us all in 
our best moments, but he, standing habitually where 
others attain only with effort and rarely, holds out 
to us a hand to aid and uplift. The years daring 
which his physical vigor and brilliant spirit, immor- 
tally youthful, have maintained him in the prime of 
manly strength far beyond the seventy years of com- 
mon existence, have been crowned with the reward 
of honor and peace. He has had the felicity to see 
his songs materialize into national law. His, poetic 
gift, to which he denied certain esthetic satisfactions 


until its severe mission should have been fulfified,. 
has won the leisure to delight itself in beauty., It is 


as the poet that Mr. Whittier is chiefly known and 
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honored ; his prose, onan is not less characteris- 
tic and admirable. In reading the volumes which 
contain his prose writings, one receives afresh the 
impression of the great vitality and purpose of every 
utterance of his. He has written upon a wide variety 
of topics. The conflict with slavery and the advo- 
cacy of political reforms have engaged his pen in no- 
ble and efficient labors. In his considerations of 
spiritual things, his prose, like his verse, possesses a 
singularly clear vision and verity, which seem a re- 
alization of the blessings pronounced upon the pure 
in heart. His personal and historical portraits are 
just, sympathetic, and strong; his reviews are upon 
the generous lines of true criticism; his tales and 
sketches are genuinely dramatic, running easily 
through the scale of natural human sentiment. An 
especial trait of Mr. Whittier’s genius is manifest in 
his occasional writings—for instance, letters in reply 
to invitations to anniversaries or public meetings. 
These replies are not the mere passing phrases of 
compliment or display of graceful rhetoric upon such 
occasions, but possess durable value of sentiment 
and language and remain significant memorials. 
Notable among these occasional letters are the expres- 
sion of lofty faith which pierced the cloud laid over 
the land by the death of President Garfield; the 
magnificent utterance regarding Italian unity; the 
tender letter to the old schoolmates of Mr. Whittier, 
at Haverhill, and the beautiful tributes to Professor 
Longfellow and to Dr. Holmes. 

In this new edition of Mr. Whittier’s works the 


publishers have included not a few writings hitherto 
uncollected, in compliance with the rightful wish of 
the public, which craves acqaintance with everything 


that this beloved and revered poet has written. The 
purity and directness of his style, the passion and ele- 
vation of his genius, blended and balanced by his 
sound judgment, render Mr. Whittier a living classic. 
And in him honor is due not alone to the poet, but 
to the prophet who warned, to the patriot who aided 
to deliver his country from the sin of slavery, to the 
friend of progress and peace. May the days of Mr. 
Whittier be long and full of contentment in the land 
which he honors by his Presence! 


SEE 


LINCOLN’S DISIN TERESTEDNESS. 

One cannot but be impressed anew by the fact that 
one of the most effective equipments of Abraham 
Lincoln for the performance of difficult duties was a 
quality which he shared with Washington, and 
which each possessed to a conspicuous degree—the 
simple but tremendously powerful quality of disin- 
terestedness. | It was tact, i. e., intelligence added to 
kindliness, which helped make Washington a suc- 
cessful leader; it was tact which helped Lincoln to 
steer his Administration not only through the perils 
of war but between the rocks of selfishness and fac- 
tion—but without purity of purpose, without abso- 
lute disinterestedness, neither could have done so 
well, so completely, the work assigned. 

With the enormous and enormously increasing 
populations, the seething social movement, and the 
ever-threatening political dangers of the New World, 
there are not and never will be times of perfect peace 


and aan eae idieibdeinstic. every Congress, 
State, community, every year, every day, has its 
emergency. In our uncertain and ever-shifting 
scheme of general and local governments good men, 
bad men, half good and half bad men, are continu- 
ally pushing or being pushed to the front as leaders. 
Now and again an unscrupulous schemer attains a 
notable official or unofficial eminence; and his dis- 
graceful and pestiferous “ success” tends towards the 
imitation of his methods on the part of men of easy 
consciences. The example of Washington, the cen- 
tennial of whose inauguation is so near at hand, and 
of Lincoln, who was with us only yesterday, and 
whose pure and devoted life is now being told for the 
first time—there will never be a moment when the 
example of these men will cease to be among the 
most saving forces of the nation —The Century. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN DAKOTA. 

Tue artesian wells of Dakota are probably the most 
remarkable for pressure, and the immense quantity 
of water supplied, of any ever opened. More thana 
hundred such wells from 500 to 1,600 feet deep, are 
to-day in successful operation, distributed through- 
out twenty-nine counties, from Yankton, in the ex- 
treme south, to Pembina, in the extreme north, 
giving forth a constant, never-varying stream, 
which is in no wise affected by the increased 
number of wells, and showing a guage pressure in 
some instances as high as 160, 170, 175, and 187 
pounds to the square inch. This tremendous power 
is utilized, in the more important towns, for water 
supply, fire protection, and the driving of machinery, 
at a wonderful saving on the original cost of plant 
and maintenance, when compared with steam. In 
the city of Yankton a forty-horse power turbine- 
wheel, operating a tow-mill by day and an electric 
light plant by night, is driven by the force of water 
flowing from an artesian well, the cost of obtaining 
which was no greater than would have been the cost 
of a steam-engine developing the same power, not 
counting the continual outlay necessary (had steam 
been employed) for fuel, repairs, and the salaries of 
engineer and fireman. What has been accomplished 
through the aid of natural gas and cheap fuel in 
building up manufactories elsewhere, may some day 
be rivalled on the prairies of Dakota by tapping the 
inexhaustible power stored in nature’s reservoirs be- 
neath the surface. -— Harper’ 8 Magazine, 


NOT LEFT OF GOD. 

WE are not left of God 
So long as a rose blooms at our window pane; 
So long as the sun shines, and the soft rain 
Calls forth the early violet from the sod, 
If but a wild briar by our pathway nod, 
After its winter death wakened again. 
Seeing its life we may forget our pain 
Of unbelief. Who brings forth life but God ? 
He stains with tender tint the lily’s lip; 
Feeds with incessant care the insect crew ; 
Drops honey for the wandering bee to sip, 
In a white chalice set with pearls of dew, 
The glow-worm hath his lamp; the firefly’s light 
Is but a pledge of love writ on the night. 

—M. F. Butts, in S. 8. Times. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The documents and deeds formally ceding the own- 
ership of the historic Dighton rock by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Copenhagen, Denmark, to the Old 
Colony Historical Society have been received at Taunton, 
Mass., by Captain Hall, the Secretary of the latter body. 
They bear the seal of the King of Denmark. 

—A valuable addition was recently made to the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, being a present of a large 
number of aboriginal remains discovered in a mound in 
Florida. The find was the property of Dr. Thomas Feath- 
erstonhaugh, and was by him presented to Major Powell. 
Specimens of decorated pottery and weapons of various 
kinds are among the articles found. The mound is situ- 
ated about the geographical centre of the State, and was 
an unusually large one, it being estimated that fully four 
hundred bodies had been buried there.—Ezchange. 

—The Council of the Lendon Royal Academy has de- 
nied the petition to open their exhibitions on Sundays. 
The stated reason of the refusal is that the measure could 
not be adopted without the direct permission of the Queen, 
who hesitates to assume the initiative in a reform of this 
kind, believing that the act might prove an embarrassing 
precedent to the government in relation to the libraries, mu- 
seums, and other institutions under its control.— Ezchange. 

—Information has been received from Paris that the 
management of the Paris Exposition have set apart space 
free of charge for the proposed American exhibit of In- 
dian corn. The intention is to build a handsome corn pal- 
ace in which the different kinds of corn will be exhibited. 
American cooks in attendance will prepare corn for food 
in all the various ways known to the American housewife, 
and samples will be freely distributed to all who visit the 
exhibit. The promoters of this display believe it will 
prepare the way for a greatly increased demand for the 
American cereal in European markets. 

—The Philadelphia Board of Health is alive to the 
fact that the time is fast coming when the adoption of a 
system of garbage cremation is practical for large cities. 
A resolution of that body adopted on the 19th ult., sets 
forth that “ it is the opinion of the Board that destruction 
of garbage by fire is the best plan of disposing of the waste 
material in the cities”? and that “the department having 
charge of the matter be requested to adopt this method as 
the one best adapted to Philadelphia and most conducive 
to the health and comfort of the community.” Accompa- 
nying the report was a lengthy communication from Dr. 
Edward Clark, the physician of the Board of Health of 
Buffalo, N. Y., describing the method of disposing of gar- 
bage in that city. The Merz process, the one in use there, 
has the advantage of utilizing for fertilizing purposes sev- 
eral of the residual projects. Whether this system is more 
economical than several which are based on the idea of 
complete combustion, isa matter for determination. A 
copy of the resolutions was sent to Director of Public 
Works Wagner.— The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue death of Isaiah V. Williamson, whose dangerous 
illness was announced last week, occurred on the 7th in- 
stant, and his funeral on the 9th. It was found that he 
had not signed the additional provisions of his will, by 
which, among other things, he intended to provide a fund 
for the maintenance of his new School. The will itself, 
made in 1874, was admitted to probate on the 11th inst. 
It devotes $1,009,000 to various public institutions and 
charities, and leaves the rest to be ultimately divided 


among his collateral heirs. The industriai School has 
what he paid over to the Trustees, some time ago, about 
$2,250,000, which, it is caleulated, will establish a school 
for 300 boys, instead of 1,000, as bad been proposed. A 
place for it has been selected near Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


I. V. WILLIANSON was born near Fallsington, in Bucks 
county, Pa., Second mo. 4, 1803. He came to Philadelphia, 
and engaged in business when quite young. Besides his 
gifts to the Industrial School, ($2,250,000 as stat ed above), 
and the $1,000,000 bestowed in his will, it is believed 
that other gifts in his life-time amounted to a million,— 
making 4} millions altogether. 


A SLIGHT earthquake shock was observed at 6.30 o’clock 
on the evening of the 8th inst., at various points extend- 
ing from Baltimore northward iuto Pennsylvania, as far 
as Harrisburg. 1t was noticed in Philadelphia. No dam- 
age was anywhere reported. 

A REPORT was received from German sources, on the 
9th inst., that ina fight between an American war vessel 
and one of the German Empire, at the Samoan Islands, 
the former had been suuk, with all on board. The rumor 
was not credited. 

»In New Hampshire, on the 12th instant, an election 
was held to decide the approval or rejection of several 
amendments to the State Constitution. That providing 
for Prohibition is defeated, a majority of votes being cast 
agaiust it, and a two-thirds vote in its favor being neces- 
sary to adopt it. 


DisPATCHES have been received in Berlin, from Africa, 
reporting the safety of Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, 
and that he is ‘‘ marching rapidly toward the East Coast.” 


NOTICES, 


*,* A Friends’ Temperance Conference of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at Londou Grove, on First- 
day, Third month 17th, 1889, to convene at 2 p. m. 

All interested are cordially. invited to participate. 

ELMaA M. PREsTON, Clerks 
ELLWoop seivamaion:t — 


*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
propose having a social reception for members aud at- 
tenders of their meetings on Sixth-day evening, Third 
mouth 29th, between 7.30 aud 9.30 o'clock. The company 
of young Friends from the country and other strangers, in 
av especial manuer is invited, also the husbands aud wives 
of our members, even though they may be members of 
other denominations. 

It will be held in the Parlor and Library Room, 1520 
Race street. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Medford, on First- 
day, Third month 17th, at 3 p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

° Ws. C. Cougs, Cierk. 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on First-day, Third month 17th, at 230 p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLIsTER, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 
spectively, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ Meeting 
at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, the 17th inst., and a 
Temperance Conference at the same place in the afternoon. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyYAL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


ow. IS THE TIME TO ware THAT 
PAPER HANGING DON 

Wall Papers were never = Observe these 

prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 

Papers, 6 cts roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 

cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 

bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. .. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


t?- If you wish A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN try 


f)REER'S SEEDS 


RELIABLE 


Plante, Balbs and Garden Requisites, which have 

been a standard /or over 50 years, with the most critical 
gardeners. Our trial nds enable us to test all. and 
to offer only varieties of merit, Good new sorts a specialty. 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1889 


is the finest A complete 
the Ga: den, Farm oy P a re eo Prawn —— es. ° 
ored plates, and 170 pages. Is mailed 
and includes your choice of ene 
novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cla-ter ican. thet 
pole bean ; Golden Nqtt-Biance img € — 
ole Watermeton, the most luscious grown incess 
; Pwa, the new blus oer: : ee aay 
ahlin @racilis, blooms from seed the 
Nasturtium Empress of India. the oon Sand 
all colors mix 


Culendar, jon paper and if a mark: 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, 


N EW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Qquitéble — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp U NDIV IDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital aid assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $00, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,0U0. 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through. 
any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
‘SECU RITIES FOR BALE. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


| LU KENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY, 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


'STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 





